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GOLDSMITH AND NEWBERY. 

Mr, Austin Dobson, in his essay on ‘ An Old 
London Bookseller’ in ‘ Eighteenth Century Vig- 
nettes,’ has lightly touched upon the question of the 
assistance which, according to some writers, was 
rendered by Oliver Goldsmith in the composition 
of Newbery’s nursery books. Most people will 
agree with Mr. Dobson that the so-called “ evidence 
of style” is often entirely misleading. It is, how- 
ever, pleasant to think of Goldsmith occasionally 
devoting a spare evening to the service of the 
little masters and misses whom he loved, and any 
scrap of evidence that vears upon the subject is 
not to be neglected. One of Newbery’s little 
Datch-paper-bound publications was a collection of 
nursery rhymes, called ‘ Mother Goose’s Melody, 
or Sonnets for the Cradle.’ No copy of the original, 
which must have been published by Newbery 
before his death in 1767, appears to be extant, but 
last year Mr. W. H. Whitmore, of Boston, edited 
@ facsimile of an American reproduction of the 
book which was published about the year 1785 by 
Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Mass. From Mr. 
Whitmore’s interesting and exhaustive preface 
I extract the following passage, which has reference 
to Goldsmith’s alleged collaboration in these little 
books :— 

“ Forster, in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ gives proof that 
Goldsmith was very fond of children, and was familiar 


with nursery rhymes and games, Thus he writes (vol. ii, 
p. 71), that Miss Hawkins says: ‘I little thought what I 
should have to boast, when Goldsmith taught me to play 
Jack and Jill by two bits of paper on his fingers,’ 

‘* But the most curious bit of evidence is the following 
from vol, ii. p. 122:— 

“ January 29, 1768, Goldsmith's play of ‘The Good- 
natured Man’ was produced, He went to dine with his 
friends after it. ‘ Nay, to impress his friends still more 
forcibly with an idea of his magnanimity, he even sung 
his favorite song, which he never consented to sing but 
on epecial occasions, about An old Woman tossed in a 
Blanket seventeen times as high asthe Moon, and was 
altogether very noisy and loud.’ 

“Our readers will find this identical ‘ favorite song 
in the preface to Newbery's ‘Mother Goose’s Melody,’ 
p. 7, dragged in without any excuse, but evidently be- 
cause it was familiar to the writer. This coincidence is 
certainly of some force.” 


It may also be added that the rhyme of ‘ Jack 
and Jill,’ which Goldsmith used to sing to Miss 
Hawkins, will be found at p. 65 of ‘ Mother 
Goose’s Melody.’ As the preface to the little 
work is not long, I will venture to ask permission 
to subjoin it, in order to afford readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the ‘‘ evidence of style” :— 


“Preface, by a very Great Writer of very Little 
Books.—Much might be said in favour of this collection, 
but as we have no room for critical disquisitions we shall 
only observe to our readers, that the custom of singing 
these songs and lullabies to children is of great antiquity : 
It is even as old as the time of the ancient Druids. 
Charactacus, King of the Britons, was rocked in his 
Cradle in the Isle of Mona, now called Anglesea, and 
tuned to sleep by some of these soporiferous sonnets, 
As the beet things, however, may be made an ill use of, 
so, this kind of compositione has been employed in a 
satirical manner of which we have a remarkable instance 
so far back as the reign of King Henry the fifth, When 
that great monarch turned his arms against France, he 
composed the preceding march* to lead his troops to 
Battle, well knowing that musick had often the power 
of inspiring courage, especially in the minds of good 
men, Of this his enemies took advantage, and as our 
happy nation, even at that time, was never without a 
faction, some of the malcontents adopted the following 
words to the king’s own march, in order to ridicule his 
majesty, and to shew the folly and impossibility of his 
undertaking. 


There was an old woman toss’d in a blanket, 
Seventeen times as high as the moon ; 

But where she was going no mortal could tell, 
For under her arm she carried a broom. 


O!d woman, o!d woman, old woman, said J, 

Whither, ab whither, ah whither so high? 
To sweep the cobwebs from the sky, 
And 1’}l be with you by and by. 


Here the king is represented as an old woman, en- 
gaged in a pursuit the most absurd and extravegant 
imaginable; but when he had routed the whole French 
army at the battle of Agincourt, taking their king and 
the flower of their nobility prisoners, and with ten 
tvousand men only made himself master of their king- 
dom; the very men who had ridiculed him before, 
began to think nothing was too arduous for him to sur- 
mount, they therefore cancelled the former Sonnet, 


~~ * "The music of this march is given in the text. 
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which they were now ashamed of, and substituted this in 
its etend, which you will please to observe goes to the 
tame tune. 

So vast is the prowess of Harry the Great, 

He'll pluck a Hair from the pale-fac’d moon ; 

Or a lion familiarly take by the tooth, 

And lead him about as you lead a baboon. 

All Princes and potentates under the sun, 

Through fear into corners and boles away run, 

While no dangers nor dread bis swift progress retards, 

For he deals about kingdoms as we do our cards, 
When this was shewn to his majesty he smilingly said 
that folly always dealt in extravagances, and that knaves 
sometimes put on the garb of fools to promote in that 
disguise their own wicked designs. ‘ The flattery in the 
last (eays be) is more insulting than the impudence of 
the first, and to weak minds might do more mischief ; 
but we have the old proverb in our favour—If we do 
not flatter ourselves, the flattery of others will never 
burt us.’ 

“We cannot conclude without observing, the great 
neg ny there is that the custom of making Nonsense 

erses in our schools was borrowed from this practice 
among the old British nurses; they have, indeed, been 
always the first preceptors of the youth of this kingdom, 
and from them the rudiments of taste and learning are 
naturally derived. Let none therefore speak irre- 
verently of this ancient maternity, »s they may be con- 
deo” as the great grandmothers of science and know- 

This passage should have its value in the eyes 
of the Porson of the nursery as giving probably the 
earliest reading of a rhyme which dates back at 
least a hundred years before Newbery published 
his collection. Halliwell, in his ‘Nursery Rhymes,’ 
second edition, 1843, p. 244, says that in‘ Musick’s 
Handmaid,’ 1673, the air to which the rhyme is 
sung is called ‘ Lilliburlero, or Old Woman, 
whither so high.’ In a notice of Mr. G. F. 
Northall’s recently published ‘ English Folk - 
Rhymes,’ which appeared in the Atheneum of 
Jan. 21, the reviewer says :— 

“In our youth 

There was an old woman thrown up in a blanket 
Three or four times as high as the moon; 
and surely that is better than having her drawn up. If 
the rhyme was taken down by a South-Country man, ina 
part of England where thrown is pronounced thrawn, the 
change can readily be accounted for.” 


It will, however, be seen that neither Mr, Northall 
(who quotes from ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. i. 154) nor 
the reviewer is correct, and that the old woman 
was not drawn up nor thrown up, but tossed in a 
blanket. * 

Mr. Dobson shows in the same paper that the 
thyme of “Three children sliding on the ice” 
could not have been written by Goldsmith, as it is 
found in publications long anterior to his time. 
The original ballad on which the lines are founded 
has been reprinted by Halliwell, from a work 
entitled ‘Ovid de Arte Amandi, &c., Englished, 
together with Choice Poems, and rare Pieces of 


* This reading is also contirmed by an old version which 
will be found in ‘N, & Q.,’ 3° §, iii, 11, 


Drollery,’ 1662 (see ‘Nursery Rhymes,’ second 
edition, 1843, p. 28). W. F. Pripgavx. 
29, Avenue Road, N.W. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY MACE AND STAFF. 

In the histories of St. Andrews, Fife, it is 
stated that the exquisite black marble tomb of 
Bishop James Kennedy, in St. Salvator’s College 
Chapel, was opened in 1683. Six maces are said 
to have been found hid therein, three of which 
were retained at St. Andrews, and one was pre- 
sented to each of the other three Scottish univer- 
sities. Now, this is a sheer historical falsity ; for 
there is no written record in any form of such 
a gift at or from St. Andrews, nor is there 
notice of any such costly articles in the archives 
of the Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, or 
Edinburgh. The last two possess no maces at all, 
while the inscription upon the Glasgow College 
mace negatives the erroneous historical tradition. 

Bishop Kennedy’s unique crocketed silver-gilt 
mace is superb in design, while the other two 
silver ones, made in Paris in 1451, and kept in St. 
Mary’s College, South Street, founded by Arch- 
bishop James Bethune in 1537, are far inferior to 
the former, but superior in workmanship to the 
Glasgow mace. 

In 1460, ten years after the foundation, David 
Cadzow, precentor of the Cathedral and first rector 
of the University, on the occasion of his being 
elected to this latter office that year, gave twenty 
nobles (about forty pounds sterling), towards the 
manufacture of the Glasgow mace. Moreover, by 
common consent the members of all the “ nations” 
in the statutory congregation of the university 
submitted to a tax for the same end, dated on the 
usual day of SS. Crispin and Crispiana, in 1455, 

Finally, in 1490 directions were given for the 
reforming and correction of the silver mace at the 
expense of the University. It would appear that 
this emblem of office was now perfected, as no 
more collections nor taxes are notified. But in 
1519 Robert Maxwell, Chancellor of the See of 
Moray, being elected rector, and having regard to 
the safety of the more precious mace used only on 
the higher occasions, presented to the University 
**a cane staff set with silver at the extremities and 
middle, to be in all time coming borne before the 
rector on the smaller feasts and at common meet- 
ings.” Alas! this elegant “ cane staff” (like other 
bequests) is no more. The bump of destruction is 
the largest in some heads. 

The college silver mace was of old kept, when 
not in use, in an oblong box, in the Faculty Room 
of the old Pedagogy, in High Street, now utterly 
demolished for railway offices. This mace is four 
feet nine and three-quarters inches in length, 
and weighs eighty-one pounds one ounce. Its 
top is hexagonal, with a shield on each side. On 
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the first shield are the arms of the city ; on the parte de I'India dono Alberto Cantino al 8. Duca Her- 
third are the arms of Dalkeith, as 
borne by the Regent Morton, the restorer of the| A large map representing the several possessions 
college ; the fourth bas the coat of Hamilton, the | of Spelt snd’ Petagl fe was sent from Lisbon 
first endower; the fifth has the royal arms of| to Hercules d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, before Novem- 
Scotland ; the sixth has the episcopal and family | ber 19, 1502, and is now preserved at Modena, A 
arms of Bishop William Turnbull, the founder. | facsimile of it is exhibited in the King’s Library, 
The second shield is 7 with this inscription | British Museum. It shows parts of Europe, Afri 
in modern italics: ‘‘ Hee Virga empta fuit| and America, the several possessions of the ri 
licis Academie Glasguensis Sumptibus, A.D. countries being indicated by their respective flage. 
1465, in Galliam ablata, A.D. 1560; et Academie As a sea chart it could have been of very little use; 
restituta, 1590.” In rough off-hand translation | but it serves to show the ideas that prevailed on 
this means: This rod or verge (hence verger, one | the subject of map-making at the beginning of the 
who carries) was bought with the public gatherings | sixteenth century. It is generally believed that 
or taxes of the University of Glasgow 1465, was | seamen used globes in preference to charts, as being 
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renewed or overhauled in France 1560, and re- | 
stored to the University 1590. 

The statement that the whole half-dozen maces 
were discovered in Bishop Kennedy’s tomb in 1683, 
together with the St. Andrews University dona- 
tions to the other three universities in Scotland, 
does not coincide with the inscription upon the 
Glasgow University mace, whereupon is the word 
empta, t.e. purchased, in 1465. This engraved 
fact manifests and proves that the Glasgow mace 
was bought by and in possession of the University 
218 years before the said gift came from St. An- 
drews. J. F. S. Gorpoy, D.D. 


BOOKS ON NAVIGATION. 
(Continued from 8** 8. ii. 402.) 

Those who wish for further information respect- 
ing the series of ancient laws known as the “ Libre 
de Consolat ” or ‘* Book of the Consulate ” cannot 
do better than study the introduction to the third 
volume of ‘The Black Book of the Admiralty,’ 
edited by Sir Travers Twiss for the ‘‘ Rolls Series 
of Chronicles and Memorials.” They will find 
there a clearly-written and interesting account of 
the origin of these and kindred bodies of marine 
law, and of the various manuscripts and printed 
editions in which they are found. They related 
not only to the merchandise carried by the ship, 
but also to the proper handling of the ship herself, 
and captains, pilots, and harbour masters, as well 
as owners and freighters, were bound to know and 
obey them. I judge then that they have an abso- 
late right to be included in a bibliography of navi- 
gation, indeed more right than some perhaps for- 
gotten treatise on fixed stars. 

Circa 1500. Routier (Le) de la mer jusques au fleuue de 
jourdain, nouuellement imprime a Rouen, (A la fin:) Cy 
finiesent les iugemens de la mer, des nefs, des maistres, des 
marinniers, de marcha’s & de tout leur estre auecques le 
Routier, Imprime a Rouen par Jacques le Forestier de- 
mourant audict lieu deuant Nostre dame a lenseigne dela 
fleur de lic.—Pet. in-8 goth de 29f. Petit livre trés-rare, 
impr. dans le commencement du xvi* siécle. C'est pro- 
bablement un des plus anciens traités de ce genre qui aient 
~~ en francais.—Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire.’ 


502, Carta da navigar per le Isole novam'* tr... in le 


more correct, until the latter end of that century. 
A good authority on this subject of maps is M. 
Lelewel in his ‘Géographie du Moyen Age,’ in 
which many of the earliest maps and charts are 
reproduced. Most of them were included in such 
works as Ptolemy’s ‘ Geography,’ but I have not 
thought it necessary to pad out this bibliography 
with every edition of that celebrated work, for the 
sake of perhaps one map of the world that was full 
of errors. From the days of Mercator onwards 
there will be more to say of them. 

1502, Libre de co’solat tracta’t dels fets maritimes, &c. 
Colophon : Fon bada de stampar la present obra a 
xiiij de setembre del any. mpij en Barcelona, per Johan 
Luschner Allamany Stampador,— Pet. in-fol. goth. & 2 col. 
Edition fort rare, qui parait étre une copie de celle de 
1494. Le titre et la table forment 6 f. préliminaires ; 
le corps de l’ouvrage a 88 f. chiffrés, a la fin desquels se 
lit la souscription de l'imprimeur. Vient ensuite une 
partie de 13 f. non chiffrés, ayant pour titre: Capitols 
del Rey en pere sobre los fetse actes maritims, Vendu 
60 =~ Gohier.—Brunet’s ‘Manuel du Libraire,’ tom, ii, 
Pp. 

No copy of this in eitber B.M. or Bodleian. Sir 
Travers T'wise, Q.C., D.C.L., in his introduction to 
vol. iii. of ‘ The Black Book of the Admiralty,’ pub- 
lished for the Rolls Series, states that this edition 
differs slightly from that of 1494. A copy of this 
edition is in the Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris, 
Press mark, *E 284/A. 

1505. Dat hogheste Gotlansche Water-Recht gedrucket 
to Koppenhaven. Anno Domini mpv. 

A Saxon or Low German text of a collection of 
sea laws, printed for the first time in 1505 by God- 
frey de Gemen at Copenhagen. There are two 
copies in the Royal Library there, both without 
title-page ; but upon a blank leaf which occupies 
the place of frontispiece in one of them the above 
title has been inserted with a pen, in alternate 


lines of black and red ink, and there has also been 


added on the first page of the text the introductory 
title, ‘“‘ Her beghynt dat hogheste Water-Recht” 
(here begins the supreme sea law). The collection 
comprises sixty-six articles, which are derived 
from three distinct sources, a Liibeck, an Oléron, 
and an Amsterdam. The work is mentioned by 
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Panzer in his ‘ Typographical Annals,’ and y Sir 
Travers Twiss in his introduction to the third 
volume of ‘The Black Book of the Admiralty,’ b 
there does not appear to be any copy of it in this 
country. 

1507. Cosmographix Introdu | ctio, cum quibus | dam 
geome | triae | ac | astrono | miae principiis ad | eam 
rem neceseariis, [By Martinus Hylacomylus.) Insuper 
quatuor Americi Ve | spucci naviyationes. [Written by 
himee!f, and translated from French into Latin by Joanres 
Basinus.} Gualterus Lud: Saint Dié, Lorraine vij kl’ 
Maij, 1£07, 4to.—British Museum, press mark C. 40 g. 12. 

This is the first edition of this work, which is of 
especial interest from two reasons. It records the 
means used by Vespucci during his voyages to 
ascertain his longitude, and it also proposed to call 
the newly-discovered land in the west America. 
There were a great many editions of this work sub- 
sequently printed, both from the above-mentioned 
press and from those of Strasbourg, Lyons, and 
Venice. They differ very much from each other, 
some being greatly falsified. 

1507. Cosmographiz | Introductio | cum quibus- | dam 
geome- | trie | ac astrono- | miz principiis ad | eam rem 
necessariis. {By Martinus Hylacomylus.} Insuper 
quatuor Americi Verpucii nauigationes. [(Writien by 
himself, and translated from French into Latin by 
Joannes Basinus. End: [Sig, F. 4 recto): Gualterus 
Lud, Saint Dié. Lorraine, 29 Augt. 1507. 4to.—Copy in 
British Museum, prees mark C. 2u b. 39, 

This copy has fifty-four leaves, with signatures 
A—D, A, b—f, the folding map in signature c being 
counted as two leaves. It differs trom the earlier 
editions in the following particulars : The verses 
addressed by Philesius to the emperor are omitted, 
and the verso of the title is occupied by Hyla- 
comylus’s dedication to the emperor, in which the 
name of the Gymnasium Vosagene is substituted 
for that of M. Hylacomylus. 

1508. Unterweisung und Auslegungen der Charta 
Marina oder der Meeres Karten, mit Figuren...... (Lorenz 
Friess). Niirnberg. Folio.—Murhard’s ‘ Bibl, Math.,’ 

iv. p. 89. 

The earliest edition of this atlas, if correct ; but 
the earliest copy I have been able to find is for 
the year 1527, and Brunet mentions nothing before 
1539 (¢.v.). 

1509. Cosmographize Introductio,"&e. Martinus 
Hylacomylus, Griiniger. Argento. (Strasbourg). 1509. 
4to.—Copy in the British Museum, press mark 571 d. 1. 

Henry_R. Promer. 

18, Eresby Road, West Hampstead. 

(To be continued.) 


Ustuckxy Hovses.—In Catholic countries one 
not infrequently sees a priest, attended by acolytes, 
in the act of blessing a house prior to its adoption 
as a residence. On these occasions Protestants 


are apt to smile at what they are pleased to con- 
sider a remnant of the age of superstition. I am 
** Superstition” is a relative 


not so sure of this. 


term, as applicable to piety as to prejudice. But 
let that pass. I wish to state a fact, and not to 
reach a sermon. There are, within my know- 
edge, three houses in London that are fateful to 
the last degree. I do not know what their previous 
records may have been, but having observed these 
houses with passive curiosity for some years, I 
notice that they constantly change owners, while 
neighbouring dwellings do not, and that their 
occupants are soon involved in disaster. For the 
sake of convenience, I will designate these houses 
as A, B, and C. In A, during the past six years, 
three persons have died. Neither of them was in 
failing health previous to occupation, nor did he 
die from an accident, nor from any malady caused 
by defective drainage. The greatest possible care 
was taken to ensure the sanitary condition of that 
house, and its inmates were unaware of any 
rumours in connexion with it. I have said that 
three persons died. I may add that two of them 
actually died on the same day. In course of time 
the remainder of the lease was sold to an officer, 
then in the prime of life and in perfect health. 
He resided in that house for two years, and died 
there, somewhat suddenly, last year. Although B 
is situated in a fashionable quarter and is a bright 
and pleasant dwelling, it isbut rarely occupied. It has 
not, within my knowledge, been occupied for more 
than twelve months at a stretch by any one family, 
and yet, during the past six years, two persons, pre- 
viously in affluent circumstances, have been finan- 
cially ruined. C has a mystery of another kind. 
Although of tempting appearance, and situated in a 
favourite quarter in the West End of London, it 
has been tenantless for the past sixteen years. 
The house has often been painted and redecorated, 
as well as structurally improved, but hitherto in 
vain. The bill “To Let” stands in the window, 
and is only removed occasionally to make room for 
a fresher announcement. I may add that there is 
not the faintest suspicion of a ghost about the house, 
Possibly other readers of ‘N. & Q. could give 
similar experiences. I am not superstitious, but 
in my humble opinion it would not be altogether 
unreasonable to employ a clergyman as an exor- 
cising medium in dwellings where misfortunes so 
unaccountable are of such frequent occurrence. 
Haunted houses have of late years occupied general 
attention; and in some cases a cure has been 
effected. But unlucky houses, though possibly far 
more numerous, have escaped notice. 
RicnarD Epecumse. 

2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden. 


“Heaysuaw.”—The following paragraph, from a 
recent number of the Morning Post, seems to me 
worth placing on permanent record in ‘N. & Q.’: 

“A recent writer on words and phrases peculiar to 
particular districts gives hernshaw as a Suffolk term, but 
urely this word is—or was—common in many parts of 


England, It is an interesting expression to those who 
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share Hazlitt’s views regarding notes on Shakespeare— 
viz., that ‘ if we wish to know the force of human genius 
we must read Shakespeare, but if we wish to see the 
insignificance of human learning we must study his 
commentators.’ In Alexander Chalmers’s edition of 
the plays, published in 1811, and in which the combined 
intelligence of Johnson, Steevens, Malone, and various 
others tinkers of the text besides the editor himeelf are 
represented, Hamlet’s remark, ‘I am but mad north-north- 
west ; when the wind is southerly, I know a hawk from 
hernshaw,’ is given—as in all old editions—with the last 
word as‘ handsaw,’ and in a foot-note it is stated, with 
laconic wisdom, that ‘to know a hawk from a handsaw’ 
is a ‘proverbial speech.’ With the exception, perhaps, 
of Theobald, whose claims have recently received some 
tardy recognition, the older editors of Shakespeare never 
seem to have looked beyond their own minds for ex- 
planations of obscurities. Surely, before stating that 
this was a ‘ proverbial speech’ these annotators might 
have found out what the proverb really was. In Shake- 
speare’s time ‘heron shaw,’ shortened into hAernshaw, 
was a common word enough, and was familiar, at any 
rate, to Spenser and other contemporary writers. In 
the very edition of the plays referred to above Dr. 
Burney’s contemptuous allusion to ‘commentators, who, 
regarding a certain passage in ‘ King Lear,’ which toa 
musician was clear enough, perhaps, as unintelligible 
nonsense, have therefore left it as they found it, is quoted 
with approbation by an editor who left ‘handsaw’ 
when the real word was almost forced into the page by 
the context,’ 
E. Watrorp. 


Germ Tsxory or Distase.—De Foe seems 
to have been acquainted with this theory, and not 
to have thought much of it. In his ‘ Journal of 
the Plague Year’ he refers to the talk there was 
“of infection being carried on by the Air only, by 
carrying with it vast Numbers of Insects, and invisible 
Creatures, who enter the Body with the Breath, or even 
at the Pores with the Air, and there generate, or emit 
most accute Poisons, or posionous Ove, or Eggs, which 
Bein” themselves with the Biood, and so infect the 
In De Foe’s opinion this was ‘‘a Discourse full 
of learned Simplicity, and manifested to be so by 
universal Experience,” W. F. Water. 


Curry Stone Bett or Cuastity.—This 
advertisement, cut from the Standard one day not 
long ago, savours of Arthurian times and of the 
land of faerie :— 

“Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds Reward will be 
Paid for the Recovery (and conviction of the thief or 
thieves) of the Cherry Stone, exhibit 1322, and the Belt 
of Chastity, exhibit 192, stolen from the Nuremberg 
Collection of Torture Instruments, presently being ex- 
hibited in Glasgow.—Information to be given to the 
Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard ; or 
to 8. Lee Bapty, 3, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.” 


Sr. Swirnn. 


Tae Mitter’s Toms on Hicnpown Hiti.— 
Hone, in his ‘Year Book,’ p. 1378, gives an 
illustration of the tomb and summer-house erected 
by John Oliver, a miller, on Highdown Hill, 
Sussex, whose windmill was fermerly near. On 
the slab cover of the tomb is inscribed, “‘ For the 


reception of John Oliver, when deceased to the will 
of God; granted by William Westbrook Richard- 
son, Esq., 1766.” On the south side is inscribed : 
“In memory of John Oliver, miller, who departed 
this life the 22nd of April, 1793, aged 84 years.” 
His remains were interred beneath. The miller 
left twenty pounds a year for the keeping up of 
his tomb and ‘‘ summer retreat.” All signs of the 
latter had disappeared when I visited the spot a 
short time ago, and the tomb and railings are fast 
going to decay for want of paint. Is it possible, 
at this distance of time, to ascertain who was ap- 
pointed trustee, and why the interest of the money 
has not been appropriated in accordance with the 
desire of the deceased ? 
Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tae Name Betinpa. (See 8 §, ii. 364; iii. 
66).—Let me thank Mr. Apams for setting me 
right, and let me say that the Latin couplet was 
taken from Gilfillan’s edition of Pope’s ‘ Works,’ 
vol. i. p. 53. The name certainly does not come 
from the quiver of Martial; perhaps it owes 
its paternity to Pope. At any rate, it seems 
a favourite with Pope; for not only is the name 
bestowed on Arabella Fermor, in the ‘Rape of 
the Lock,’ but it is used in the following beautiful 
passage in the ‘ Epistle to Mr. Jervas’:— 

Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise, 
And other beauties envy Worsley’s eyes ; 
Each pleasing Blount shall endless smiles bestow, 
And soft Belinda’s blush for ever glow, 

Vv. 59-62. 

Pope has passed through many editions, and it 
would be interesting to know whether this error 
has been perpetuated in them all. 

Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Joun Burton, M.D. (1710-1771), AntiquaRYy 
anp Puysictan.—It may be noted, as an addition 
to the account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog., vol. viii. p. 10, that he was born at Col- 
chester, Essex, on June 9, 1710, the son of John 
Burton, previously a merchant in London, by his 
wife Margaret, the daughter of the Rev. John 
Leake, for fifty-six years Vicar of Warmfield, 
otherwise Kirkthorpe, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. She died at an early age, and was 
buried in the parish church of All Saints, Col- 
chester, in the month of January, 1712/13. John, 
their eldest son, who entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School in 1725, was on June 19, 1727, admitted a 
pensioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
in 1733 obtained the degree of M.B. in that uni- 
versity. Subsequently he pursued his medical studies 
atthe University of Leyden, and ultimately proceeded 


} 


to the degree of M.D. in the University of Rheims. 
His marriage is thus recorded in the register of 
York Minster, under date Jan. 2, 1734/5: “John 
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Burton, of Heath, Dr. of Physick and Mary Hen-— 
son, of St. Delpike parish in York, by License.” | 
Dr. Burton died on Jan. 19, 1771, and was buried | 
in the church of the Holy Trinity, in Micklegate, | 
York. His wife, who died on Oct. 28 following, 
aged fifty-eight, was interred near ber busband. | 
An admirable memoir of the learned author of the 
* Monasticon Eboracense’ appears inthe Yorkshire | 
Archeological and Topographical Journal, 1871-2, 
Lond., 1873, vol. ii. p. 403. 
Dayiet 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Boriat sy Torcaticnt.—In the Atheneum 
of Feb. 4 (No. 3406, p. 148) are the remarks :— | 

“In the seventeenth century and the earlier part of 
the eighteenth, burial by torchlight was a common 
custom among the upper classes. We know of one case 
which has occurred almost within the memory of living 
people.” 

There is detailed support for this assertion in 
Mr. A. F. Robbins’s ‘ Launceston, Past and Pre- 
sent,’ in which it is stated (pp. 298-9), in explanation 
of an entry in the parish sexton’s note-book, that, 
at a burial by torchlight, the church was ‘*‘ Crowded 
with Spectator’s, Some Very Disorderly ”’:— 

“This was of Christopber Morshead Lawrence, who 
died at the age of sixteen, and was interred at eight 
o'clock in the evening on March 2, 1816. His father, 
Humphry Lawrence, who died at Whitely, Lifton, on 
April 2, 1811, had received a similar funeral, the remains 
being met at the head of Race Hill, at balf-past eleven at 
night, by the mayor. corporation, and tradesmen of the 
town, and, amid movffled peals, escorted by torchlight to 
St. Mary Mugdalene’s, where they arrived exactly at 
midnight, and were buried in the family vault.” 

The following extract from the St. James's 
Gazette of April 30, 1886, brings the matter down 
to a much more recent date :— 

“The burial by torchlight a few nights since of 
Mr. Robert Staples, a landlord and magistrate of 
Queen's County, recalls one of the most striking scenes 
in ‘ The Antiquary, where the Countess of Glenal'an was 
interred in the Abbey of St. Ruth's to ‘the smoky light 
of many fiambeaus.’ Until the early years of the 
present century, torchlight burials were by no means 
uncommon...... The prohibition of burials first in churches 
and next in churchyards had much to do with the 
practical extinction of an old and picturesque custom.” 


DounHeveD. 


Patrrey Post.—Palfrey is undoubtedly 
the modern form of the Low Latin paraveredus; 
but does the latter really mean an extra post horse, | 
as Lewis and Short, Skeat, and others tell us? 
We all know that horses were kept by the state 
for use on the cursus publicus of the Roman 
empire. These horses were animalia publica, 
that is, owned by the state, and employed as_ 
occasion required. There was no occasion for | 
extra horses on the cursus publicus; in a case of | 
need the public stock was increased at the public 
cost, and a horse so added was called veredus, like 


apy other Roman post horse that carried couriers” 


on the cursus publicus, When the courier left the 
post road, he was entitled to a paraveredus, which 
means and was intended to mean a horse p 

into the public service for use away from the 
regular post road. The veredus served on the post 
road ; the paraveredus served on the cross road, 
and was private property, temporarily supplied by 
the local authority for imperial uses. A glance at 
the Theodosian Code, ‘De Cursu Publico,’ especially 
with the luminous notes of Gothofredus, will prove 
convincing. The terms survive to this day, veredus 
being the German Pferd (which is not derived from 
paraveredus), while paraveredus has become pale- 


|frot in French, and palfrey in English. The 
| palfrey was the horse supplied to the king or his 


representative, and thus came to mean a noble and 
gentle horse, as distinguished from a war horse ; 
but this meaning came only with the days of 
chivalry. The cursus publicus, together with the 
supplementary service on cross roads, had dis- 
appeared ; the public veredus, as state property, 
was gone ; but the obligation of towns and com- 
munes to supply paraveredi for royal use, 
especially on state occasions, remained, chiefly in 
France, though traces of it are found in Eng 
and elsewhere. Originally, then, the vulgar Ger- 
man Pferd and the gentler palfrey are post-office 
terms ; for the cursus publicus was a real post 
office, though used for government purposes only 
or mainly. The post cffice fell with other 
things when the barbarians broke over Evrope. 
In 1464, to give the date of the first postal law in 
more recent days, the modern post office began, in 
France, and with it came new words in the place 
of veredi, &c., the first use of post in the present 
sense being, perhaps, the term ‘‘ chevaucheurs en 
postes” (post-riders) in the French ordinance of 
1487. The word immediately became the pro- 
perty of all Europe, meaning a messenger, and 
then simply haste, as in many English writers of 
the sixteenth century, in Shakespeare, and in 
the English Bible. How the later postilion was 
coined, is not clear. It isa little hard to imply 
dissent from Lewis and Short, Skeat, Ducange, and 
Grimm ; but their postal articles do not always 
tally with the service they denoted. A solution 
appears in the Cod. Theod., in the decrees of the 
Roman emperors, and in the history of the postal 
establishment, both ancient and more recent. 
C. W. Eansr. 
Boston, Mass. 


Tennyson, 1834.—The Oxford University 
Magazine, No. 1, March 1, 1834, p. 92, thus 
compares the reviews of Tennyson in Blackwood's 
Magazine and the Quarterly Review:— 

**Compare the article on Tennyson in the Magazine, 
with that in the Quarterly Review, Here virulent—even 
coarse—abuse ; no mitigation—no praise of any sort : 
there, ridicule where ridicule was due—praiee in its right 
place ; the best things extracted for « dati the 
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worst for blame; all fair and above board. No one now 
doubts which was the fairer; if Alfred Tennyson is still 
more laughed at than wept over, it is for the same reason 
that the philosophy of D:mocritus was more easily learnt 
than that «f Heraclitus ; any body can laugh—some eyes 
are naturally dry.” 

In No. 3, November 1, 1834, p. 446, it is said 
that the title of Graham’s ‘ Vision of Fair Spirits’ 
was “suggested by Alfred Tennyson’s ‘ Vision of 
Fair Women.’” Ww. C. B. 


Preventative.” —I am surprised to find that 
this gross vulgarism is gaining ground, in spite of 
its being so plainly against analogy, another in- 
stance of the loose way in which too many people 
express themselves in these days of school boards 
and what not. An adjective ending in -tative is 
usually formed from a substantive ending in -tation, 
as argumentative from argumentation, augmen- 
tative from augmentation, representative from 
representation, &c., whereas from such substan- 
tives as attention, invention, deception, prevention, 
&c., are formed adjectives like attentive, inventive, 
deceptive, preventive, &c. Indeed it would seem 
that, as some might say, we needed no ghost to 
tell us that. Yet this spurious word, like so many 
others, has passed muster and is getting more and 
more into use, though there is not an ‘‘ Academy ” 
in England, as there is in France, to spoil the good 
old mother-tongue by authority. 

F, E. A. Gasc. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ocraconat Fonts, Intropucep.—In 
the Rochdale parish churchyard has recently been 
discovered an ancient stone font. It is two feet 
high, eight feet seven inches outside diameter at 
its widest part, across ths top it measures two feet 
eight inches, the basin being one foot eleven 
inches wide and twelve inches deep. On the 
brim (which is four and half inches wide) are the 
four holes showing where the staples or iron rods 
were inserted to which was attached the lid or 
cover (fonts before the Reformation being locked). 
At one side of bottom is the hole through which 
the water was drawn off. This font is made of 
native coarse sandstone, is without any ornamenta- 
tion, but is massive and symmetrical and it is 
octagonal. When did this shape first come into 
use? Are there any examples of Saxon or 
Norman fonts which are octagonal ? 

Hewyry 


Loors.— Was it customary at any date to 
fasten garments with loops instead of buttons, each 
leop having the succeeding one drawn through it, 


the last of the set being secured by a buckle and 
strap, after the fashion of some modern gaiters ? 
My reason for asking the question is that in a 
rough Plough Monday play, lately noted down 
from the dictation of a village lad, when ‘‘ the 
Soldier” threatens “the Fool” with the words, 
“T’ll make your buttons fly,” the latter retorts, 
“* All my buttons is loops,” a response which seems 
to require explanation. ¥. 


or THE CnareL SrripT AND 
Wnaiper.’—Is there any copy of ‘The Children of 
the Chapel Stript and Whipt,’ 1569, known to 
exist ? It is mentioned by Warton, and it would 
greatly help me could I meet with it. 

C. C. Sropzs. 


Henry Mappock.—I should be very grateful 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.” who would furnish 
me with biographical information concernin 
Henry Maddock (died 1824), author of a ‘ Life o 
Lord Chancellor Somers,’ and some other works, 

J. M. Rice, 

9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Heratpic.—In Whalley’s ‘ Northamptonshire,’ 
vol. ii. p. 131, the following coat appears, viz. : 
Lane, impaling Argent, three chevrons engrailed 
sable, which is not to be found in Papworth’s 
‘Ordinary,’ the only one at all similar being Arg., 
three chev. engr. az., for Cother. Can any corre- 
spondent eupply information as to the ~- ll 


AND Green.—In a small volume 
published anonymously, entitled ‘The British 
Theatre,’ Dublin, 1750, there is a brief bio- 
graphical notice of “Mr. William Shakespear.” In 
it the writer makes the following statement :— 
“ His first Acquaintance with the Play-house is said to 
have commenced about this Time, where it is not un- 
natural to suppose he was introduced by Thomas Green 
the Comedian, who, we have learned, was born in the 
same Town with our Author. But as this is only Con- 
jecture, we shall not think it improper to alledge Reasons 
for such a Pre-umption. In the Interlude to the ‘ Two 
Maids of Morelack,’ Green, who acted the Clown, enters 
singing and repeating Verses, One of the Country Girls 
says to him, Why how now Tom! how long have you 
been in this Veine? Green answers, 
I prattled Poesie in my Nurses Arms, 
And born where late our Swan of Avon sun 
In Avon’s Streams, we both of us have lavéd, 
And both come out together-—— 

The other takes him up short, 

He the sweetest Swan, and thou a cackling Goose,” 
There is a foot-note, written possibly by the owner 
of the book: ‘*No such passage is there to be 
found, however he probably met those lines in 
some ancient play, but forgot the name.— Malone.” 
Malone, who made this comment, evidently held 
no high opinion of the industrious compiler of this 
little work. In the fly-leaf is written “‘ The author 
of this book was Chetwood—who also wrote the 
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‘ Life of Ben Jonson’ and ‘ History of the Stage.’ 
Malone gives this character of him in the present 
work, ‘ Chetwood deserves but little credit, having 
certainly forged many of his dates.’” Have these 
lines or the play ever been traced ? 
W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin, 


*Puentx’ anp ‘ Paoasix.’—I recently bought 
*The Phenix; or, a Revival of scarce and valu- 
able Pieces from the remotest Antiquity, &c.’ 
(1707), expecting to find in it an account of ‘The 
Troubles at Frankfort,’ the third edition of this 
tract having been published in the ‘Phcenix’ of 
that date (see Introduction to Petheram’s reprint 
in 1846). The title-page of my ‘ Phenix’ gives no 
promise of a second volume. Are the two works 
totally distinct in their contents as well as in their 
spelling of the fabulous bird, or did “a Second 
Phenix like the First arise”? G. L. Fenton. 

Clevedon, 


Farner Artaur O’Leary.—In the Scottish 
Review for January, it is stated by the critic, 
in dealing with Fitzpatrick’s‘ Secret Service under 
Pitt’ (second edition, Longmans & Co.), that 
Father Arthur O’Leary, the celebrated patriot 
priest of Ireland, was ‘“‘a D.C.L. of Oxford” 
(Scottish Review, p. 242). What authority is there 
for this statement? which, if true, is very curious, 
for O’Leary says that in those days of sectarian 

rejudice he existed as a friar only by connivance. 
Ir. Froude essays to show that Father O’Leary 
was a spy (‘ English in Ireland,’ ii. 413, Lib. Ed.). 
Mr. Fitzpatrick devotes several chapters to an 
examination of his remarkable career. 
Frep. Watcorr. 


Bartron.—Can any reader oblige me with in- 
formation as to the parentage and immediate 
descendants of William Andrew Barton, who pur- 
chased the estate of Deanwater, in Cheshire, in 
1616? He is commonly said to have been of the 
family of Barton, of Smithells, in the county of 
Lancaster, but his name does not occur in Whit- 
aker's pedigree of that family. Assuming his 
origin to be as stated, are the Bartons, of Stapleton 
Park, in Yorkshire, his later descendants, the only 
remaining representatives of the a ? 

. G. 


‘AyTaconism.’—Can any onesay when and where 
a lecture so named was delivered? The lecturer was 
some prominent public character, and the date 
must have been at least some five or six years ago. 
The lecture was probably given in London. 


Inscriptions on Poor-Boxes.—Pepys, in his 
. Diary ” (Sept. 23, 1662), relates that he was told 
by Sir G. Carteret “how in most cabarets in 


lesson to be in every man’s mind, and have also 
in Holland their poor-boxes.” Pepys thought 
this worthy of being recorded by him, and indeed 
it is; but the following inscription, which I found 
in St. Michael’s Church, Derby, deserves also to 
be mentioned: “Forget not to give, but give 
and forget.” A list of inscriptions of this kind 
would, in my opinion, be of great interest. Per- 
haps some of your readers will send in those they 
have remarked in their own circle. 
Cuas. Burton. 
51, Sale Street, Derby. 


Royat Mixep Marriaces.—When was the 
last of these, before that of Sigmaringen, between 
a Romanist and a Protestant ? E. L. G. 


“ Jixco.”—Can the use of the word “ Jingo” 
be traced in English to a time prior to the return 
of Wellington’s troops from their campaign in the 
Basque provinces (1813)? Dr. Brewer says it was 
introduced with the arrival of the Basque moun- 
taineers used by Edward I. in his Welsh wars; 
but I doubt the existence of any record to this 
effect. C. E. E. Cruark. 
[See 7% S, vii, 440; ix. 115, 337, 396.] 


“Cousin Berry.”—What is a “ Cousin Betty,” 
as used by Mrs. Gaskell in the following passage in 
chapter xiv. of ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers ’ ?— 
“TI dunnot think there’s a man living or dead, for 
that matter, as can say Fosters wronged him of a penny, 
or gave short measure to a child or a Cousin Betty,” 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


“A Book cattep ‘Cene.’”—In tho ‘Firma 
Burgi’ of Thomas Madox (pp. 111-2) is given an 
account of a curious transaction, in which Stephen, 
Prior of Launceston, in 1398-9, with several of 
his canons and other persons unknown, came in the 
night, armed as for war, into the town of Liskeard, 
and rescued from arrest its vicar, Henry Frend, and 
carried away, among other articles, ‘‘ unum librum 
vocatum Cene pretii xiiis. iiiid.” What would 
have been this ‘‘ book called Cene,” which was 
worth a mark 


Tae Cetesratep Waite.—Readers of Moore’s 
* Life of Bryon’ have long been familiar with the 
name of Waite. “ Went to Waite’s. Teeth are all 
right and white ; but he says that I grind them 
in my sleep, and chip the edges” (‘ Journal,’ 
Feb, 19, 1814). Six years later (Nov. 18, 1820): 
**The death of Waite is a shock to the teeth, as 
well as to the feelings of all who knew him.” I 

sess the copy of a long letter which Contessa 
uiccioli wrote to her father, June 20, 1837, in 
which there is a paragraph relating to a pre- 
scription that Waite had given her for strengthen- 
ing the gums: “ Mi é stata data dal celebré Waite 


France na bye written upon the walls, in fair 
letters to be read 


, ‘Dieu te regarde,’ as a good 


mio dentista a Londra, e dentista di Lord Byron.” 


~_ 
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I believe Waite married in 1819. What was the 

number of his house in Old Burlington Street ; 

and where can I fiad further references to this 

fashionable dentist ? Ricuarp Epecumss. 
2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden, 


Fotk-torE or Gems.—Will some kind corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & .’ refer me to a work or works 
treating of the folk-lore of precious stones ? 

E. Laws. 


Famiry.—Will any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ kindly give me any genealogical in- 
formation respecting the family of Vallance, of 
Topsham, Devon? From papers in my possession 
it appears that a member of it married a descendant 
of Matthew Miller, of Glenlee, Ayrshire. Ve 

Maidstone, 


Weppinc Wreatus.— 

In the earliest times of our Christian story our fore- 
fathers crowned both the bride and groom with chaplets 
of flowers ; but when the wreath had become a religious 
symbol and scared ornament, its use was confined to 
female spouses.”—Extract from ‘ Brides and Bridals,’ by 
J, Cordy Jeaffreson. 

When did this take place? I find from Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ that both 
bride and groom were crowned as late as 860 a.D. 
in the Western Church, and probably later in the 
Eastern, as the crowning was a much more important 
part of the marriage ceremony there than in the 
East. Wasit ever the custom for the groom to 
wear a wreath in England? Selden, in his ‘ Uxor 
Hebraica,’ seems to imply this when he says: — 

“ But it is clear enough from that saying of Sidonius 
Apollinaris that the custom of crowning bride and 
groom was prevalent in the most ancient times, both in 
the east and west, as it is in some places to-day among 
ourselves,” 

Can this referto England? What is the custom 
of the modern Greek Church? Does the bride 
wear a wreath ; if so, of what material? Avis, 


Carrer’s ‘True Retation.—Who was Sir 
C. K., to whom M. C. addresses ‘The Author’s 
Letter to the Publisher” in the rare little first 
edition issued without a publisher's name? The 
title runs :— 

“A Most True And exact Relation of That as Honour- 
able as unfortunate Expedition of Kent, Essex, and 
Colchester. By M. C. A Loyall Actor in that Engage- 
ment, Anno Dom. 1648, Printed in the Yeere 1650.” 

The same C. K. writes the address ‘‘ To the 
Reader.” I. C. 

Loughton. 


Scorrisn Counties.—I inquired some time ago 
of a Scottish Writer to the Signet where I could 
find any account of the origin of the Scottish 
counties. Although a man of antiquarian tastes, 
he could give me no information. The English 
shires, with one or two exceptions, were in being 


previous to the compilation of the Domesday 
survey, but those of Scotland are, for the most 
part, of far more recentdate. An English student 
of Scottish history (and, strange as it may seem to 
the Philistine herd, there are such folk) is puzzled 
ever and anon by territorial divisions which he 
can find in no modern map. Surely some Scottish 
antiquary should take pity on us who have the 
misfortune to have been born and brought up 
south of Tweed. ASTARTE, 


Rererence Macavtay.—In an admirable 
little essay on ‘ Culture,’ by the late Mr. Thomas 
Dunmore, in the ‘ Universal Instructor, I find in 
the closing sentences of it he says :— 

“The aim of the student should be to possess a mind 
such as that attributed to one of the greatest scholars 
of the present century, of whom Macaulay says: ‘ His 
mind was a vast magazine, admirably arranged, Every- 
thing was there; and everything was in its place...... The 
article which you required was not only there, it was 
ready, It was in its own proper compartment. In a 
moment it was brought down, unpacked and dis- 
played.’” 

Might I ask whether any of your readers could 
enlighten me who it is that Macaulay is here 
speaking of ? Wm. Wuyrte. 


Birp Famity.—John Bird was born probably 
between the years 1620 and 1630; his mother, 
Judith, was living and remarried in 1653. She 
had dower of lands in Chester (both the county 
palatine and the city). Can any correspondent 
help me to identify him or to discover where his 
parents were married } F. D. 


Honrer Famity.—I should feel greatly obliged 
if any of your readers could enlighten me on the 
following points :— 

1. Is there any portrait extant of Major-General 
Robert Hunter, of Croyland Abbey, Lincolasbire, 
who was Governor of New York, and finally of 
Jamaica from 1728 to 1734? Where was he 
buried ? 

2. Was Major John Banks Hunter, son of the 
celebrated surgeon John Hunter, ever married ? 
If so, to whom ; and what were the date and place 
of his marriage ; and did he have any family? Are 
any of his descendants now living; and when and 
where did Major Hunter die ? 

3. Were George and Robert Hunter, sons of 
Robert Hunter, of Kirkland, who married, in 
1791, Miss Jean Boyd, of Carlung, ever married? 
If so, to whom, and what family had they ? 

VeENATOR, 

‘Roox Tue Rosser.’—Who was the author of 
a work entitled “Rook the Robber; or, London 
Fifty Years Ago. By the author of ‘ The Daughter 
of Midnight.’ With thirty illustrations. Drawn 
by W. H. Thwaites. London, John Dicks, 313, 
Strand, and all Booksellers”? No date, but pre- 
sumably somewhere about 1850. A story in the 
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G. W. M. Reynolds style, running to 240 double- 
column es in small type. Also, who was 
W. H. Thwaites? Was he the same person as 
Mr. Thwaites, who furnished the illustrations to 
* The Lamplighter’ in 1855? 
Grorce C. Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 3.W. 


Mrs. Ann Franxs.—The following announce- 
ment is to be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for December, 1771: ‘‘ Mre. Ann Franks, aged 
near 100, at Dulwich. Granddaughter to Theo- 
philus, Earl of Suffolk.” Can any readers of 
*N. & Q.’ inform me who were her parents? I 
have been unable to find them in the peerages I 
have consulted. C. H. J. G. 


Beplies, 
THE POETS IN A THUNDERSTORM, 
(8 S. ii. 422, 482; iii. 22, 95, 175.) 

I should be sorry to differ in opinion from so 
scholarly a writer as your correspondent C. C. B., 
seeing that Iam in sympathy with him as to the 
relations between poetry and science, as expressed 
in his own eloquent words (8 S. ii, 133):— 

“Until it has been proved that knowledge kille feel- 
ing, and that truth is incompatible with beauty, we must 
helieve that the more we know the richer will be our 
life, and therefore the nobler our poetry.” 

When I remarked (ante, p. 22) that descriptive 
poetry is exhausted, I was vain enough to suppose 
that those readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who are interested 
in the subject would remember the argument 
brought forward by me (8" §, ii. 132) in support 
of the opinion that art and literature had already 
attained the highest degree of perfection of which 
buman effort is capable ; that the finite mind deal- 
ing with finite subjects is capable of exhaustion ; 
but that science, which is infinite, and incapable 
of exhaustion, will profitably occupy the mind of 
the fature, to the manifest advantage of humanity, 
because much, if not most, of the suffering to 
which mankind has been, and is, subject is due 
to the infraction of natural laws of divine origin ; 
and that they are divine is proved by the rigour 
with which they inflict their own penalties. And 
they do this upon the ignorant as well as upon the 
instructed transgressor, and even extend the 
penalties to the third and fourth generation. But, 
by a merciful provision, the recuperative force 
which follows a return to obedience to the outraged 
law is more prompt in its action than the slow, 
death-like working out of the penalty, thus “ show- 
ing mercy unto thousands that keep My command- 
ments.” 

If, then, while scientific discovery moves on 
with accelerated pace, science, instead of the dead 
languages, were made the basis of education, human 
beings might be brought to a knowledge of, and 


obedience to, those great natural laws on which 
their happiness and wellbeing for the most part 
depend. These laws are not only moral, but phy- 
sical, chemical, mechanical, physiological, social, &c. 

I was surprised and pleased a few days ago, on 
opening for the first time ‘The Life and Letters 
of George Eliot,’ edited by Mr. Cross (new edition, 
no date), to read the following extract from a letter 
written about the beginning of 1848 :— 

“The older the world gets, originality becomes less 

possible, Great subjects are used up, and civilization 
tends ever more to repress individual predominance, 
bighly-wrought agony, or ecstatic joy. But all the 
gentler emotions will be ever new, ever wrought up into 
more and more lovely combinations, and genius will 
probably take their direction.” 
I have my doubts as to ‘‘the gentler emotions 
being ever new.” The poetry that will express 
them in the future is likely to be but an echo, 
many times reverberated, from the poetry of the 
past. 


Since writing the above, I have read, at the 
last reference, Mr. Bayne's acute critical remarks 
on descriptive poetry. I beg to assure him that 
it has never been assumed by me “‘that no 
living poet is equal to description of natural 
beauty,” or that ‘‘no one attempts such work.” 
What I said was that if the poetry of the future 
should aim at anything higher than a reflex of the 

try of the past it must borrow wings from science. 

y argument is that the best marbles have been 
sculptured, the best pictures painted, the best 
poetry and prose have been written. The world 
has not produced a second Phidias, a second 
Raffaelle, or a second Shakspere. When Goethe 
produced his ‘Gétz von Berlichingen,’ he took 
Shakspere as bis model, but was compelled to 
admit that he could not soar so high ; or, as Ger- 
vinus puts it, “ He had once wished to emulate 
him; but he felt that the great poet would sink 
him to the bottom.” Even the attempt in the 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ to remodel ‘ Hamlet’ always 
appeared to me in the light of an ingenious failure. 
Among other outrageous changes, he proposed to 
reduce the acting play to three acts, “ the last two 
lagging sorrily on, scarcely uniting with the rest.” 
One reason why Goethe failed was that the 
dramatic ground had been already tilled, and so 
many harvests gathered in from it that the soil 
was exhausted ; and the success of ‘ Faust’ Dg nen 
that a comparatively fertile spot had still been 
left to the rare and judicious cultivator. But as 
time went on the open spaces became more and 
more rare; they had been occupied and built over. 
And this is true not only of the drama, but of the 
epic, the lyric, the descriptive. Dramas, epics, 
and lyrics will doubtless continue to be written ; 
but will they live in literature? Ariosto and 
Tasso produced a crowd of imitators, but I never 
met with an Italian scholar who could name more 
than one or two of them. So in descriptive poetry 
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is there any modern example that may compete 
with the best examples of the past? Unless this 
question can be answered in the affirmative, I say 
that descriptive poetry is exhausted. But as le 
mieux est toujours Vennemi du bien, modern 
examples may be good, but the poetry of the 
future will require them to be better, or they will 
only be a reflex of the past. 

I have already pointed out that Shakspere pos- 
sessed that self-restraint of genius which enabled 
him to describe natural phenomena without 
attempting to explain them, or to make use of 
explanatory epithets, as has been done by inferior 
poets. Limiting himself to what he saw, he has 
produced a true result, which on one occasion 
struck with admiration the mind of so exalted a 
man of science as Faraday. In his capacity of 
scientific adviser to the Trinity Board, he was at 
one time often out at sea for the purpose of test- 
ing the relative merits of oil and electricity for 
lighthouse illumination. One beautiful starlight 
night the engineer who sat by his side interrupted 
the stillness by reciting some passages from ‘ 
Merchant of Venice,’ Act V. :— 

Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
Faraday listened with breathless attention, and 
after some pause said, “ Say it again.” 

The necessity for some knowledge of science on 
the part of the poet was, I venture to think, made 
out in my papers on the thunderstorm. Other 
natural phenomena might be advanced to show a 
similar need, of which the following is an example. 
In Blanco White's well-known sonnet ‘ Night and 
Death ’ the subject thought is so exquisite that the 
expression of it ought to be without a flaw. One 
line, however, runs thus :— 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew. 


Dew never forms a curtain, for this conveys the 
idea of something hanging down vertically, whereas 
dew is deposited in a borizontal layer or stratum. 
There are other objections which the severe critic 
might urge, but I forbear on account of the rare 
beauty of the performance. 
C. Tomutnson, F.R.S., &e. 
Highgate, N. 


What Mr. Barne says of Swinburne “and 
others” is perfectly true, and my note as first 
written contained a paragraph to the same effect, 
suppressed afterwards as being wide of the mark. 
The article which called forth the note also wound 
Ag remarks upon our contemporary poets 
which are quite inconsistent with the statement 
that ‘‘descriptive poetry bas had its day—is 
exhausted”; and I can only understand this 
opinion as referring to lengthy poems having the 
description of natural phenomena for their chief 
raison d’étre. My note was intended to point out 
that this is too hasty a conclusion. Fashions 


change, in poetry as in other things, and it is not 
likely that while our knowledge of earth’s wonders 
continues to increase there will be any lack of 
material for such poems, It has been said that all 
science becomes poetry after it has been philo- 
sophy, and certainly a good deal of our science has 
not yet appeared in this guise. We see, as Pror. 
TomLinson says, that the preoccupation with 
nature which science supposes is already leading 
our poets in this direction, though they can hardly 
be said, as yet, to have gone so far as, like Dante, 
to ‘‘ embody in their works literally all the intel- 
lectual knowledge of their time.” But why should 
they not in the future ? o. ©. B. 


Joun or Gaunt (8 §. iii. 109).—I think Ex 
Strrpe PLanTaGENeTARUM must be mistaken in 
supposing John of Gaunt to have been descended 
from Henry II. and Rosamund Clifford. 

Henry II. had two children by Fair Rosamund, 
Wiiliam de Longespée and Geoffrey, Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

William de Longespée married Ela, daughter 
and heir of William de Evreux, Earl of Salisbury, 
and on his marriage received the earldom of Salis- 
bury as well as that of Rosmar from King Richard. 
He died in 1226, leaving a son, 

William, who was deprived of his possessions 
by King Henry III. This William was killed at 
the assault of Massoura in 1250. He left a son, 

William, who died in 1256, leaving a daughter, 

Margaret, commonly called Countess of Salis- 
bury, who married Henry de Laci, Earl of Lincoln. 
Their daughter and heir, 

Alice, commonly called Countess of Salisbury 
and Lincoln, married Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of 
Lancaster, grandson of Henry III. The earl was 
beheaded in 1322, and his widow, who wae married 
twice after his death, died without issue in 1348. 

Henry Plantagenet succeeded his brother Thomas 
as Earl of Lancaster. He died in 1345, leaving a 
son, Henry, who was created Earl of Lincoln in 
1349, and Duke of Lancaster in 1351, and whose 
daughter and eventually sole heiress, Blanche, 
became the first wife of John of Gaunt. 

John of Gaunt was created Duke of Lancaster in 
1362; and possibly it may have been thought from 
his bearing the title of Lancaster, as well as from 
his being termed by some authorities Earl of Lin- 
coln, that he was a descendant of the above-named 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and his wife Alice, 
Countess of Lincoln, with whom his wife Blanche, 
though not related to her by blood, had, as I have 
shown, a certain connexion. C. W. Cass. 


“Dr MORTUIS NIL NIsI BONUM” (8 §. iii. 28, 
151).—I can trace the exact phrase to a little 
earlier than 1672. In Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ first pub- 
lished in 1670, it is, “Speak well of the dead. 


Mortuis non conviciandum et de mortuis nil nisi 
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bonum. Namque cum mortui non mordent, ini- | these cycles of change, see Stal!baum’s note on 


quum est ut mordeantur” (p. 84, 1855). For the 
general statement about the dead compare ‘ The 
Funeral Oration of Pericles,’ Thuc., ii. 44-6. 

I can further carry it baek to 1657. In Spencer’s 
‘Things New and Old,’ 819, it is, “ To speak well 
of the Dead...... De mortuis nil nisi bonum, was 
the saying of old; to speak well of the dead, is a 
thing both commendable and Christian” (vol. i. 
p. 365, 1867). Ep. 


**THE LAST PEPPERCORN BREAKS THE CAMEL’S 
Back” (8 §, iii, 48, 118).—There is an earlier 
reference, previous to those in the replies, in Seneca, 
*Ep.,’ xxiv, 19:— 

“Quemadmodum clepsydram non extremum stilli- 
cidium exhaurit, sed quidquid ante defluxit ; sic ultima 
hora qua esse desinimus, non sola mortem facit, sed sola 
consummat,” 

There is also in the same epistle a notice of the 

e— 

Mors non una venit, sed qu rapit, ultima mors est. 

Ep. MarsHALtt. 


Here is a new version of this, or at least new to 
me. In the Graphic of March 4 there is an article 
on ‘The Muse of the Music Halls,’ in which the 
following line from Mr. Pat Rafferty’s parody on 
*The Man who broke the Bank at Monte Carlo’ 
is quoted :— 

For I've got the hump through hearing Monte Carlo, 
—with this foot-note :— 

“ Hump, A word now almost classic in the music-hall 
world. Its origin is obscure, but its general tendency 
may be perceived from the proverb, * The last straw 
gives the camel the Aump,’” AaB 


Sr. Grasinvs (8® §. iii, 107, 198). —I 
have communicated privately with the Rev. 
Mr. Cave-Browne, suggesting that, through the 
likeness of E and G to each other in ancient 
script, ‘St. Grasinus” was either a miscopying or 
a misreading of “St, Erasmus,” and received the 
following reply :— 

Detling Vicarage, Maidstone, 4 March, 

Dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your note, 
have no doubt, as several correspondents have sug- 
gested, that the copyist mistook the capital letter, and 
turned Erasmus into Grasinus. 


Yours faithfully, J. Cave-Browneg, 


F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E, 


Prato on Revotvutions (8 iii. 147).—Ithink 
the passage to which your correspondent refers must 
be Plato, ‘ Politicus,’ 269 c to 274 p; but the 
length of the cycle must be much greater than 500 
years, though no time is specified. If the time for 
the soul to fulfil its number of births is taken to 
be the same as in the ‘ Phedrus’ (248 kr), it will 
not be less than 10,000 years. For references to 


Plato, ‘Timzeus,’ 22 p. As to indexes to Plato, 
Ast’s ‘ Lexicon Piatonicum’ is a useful concordance, 
W. M. Harris. 


Onoe (8 iii, 108, 174).—The following 
extracts from records of the city of Norwich tend 
to show the antiquity of the term oboe or hautboy: 

“1589, xxv Jan.—This daye was redd in the court, a 
letter sent to Master Mair and his brethren from Sir 
Frances Drake, wherebye he desyreth that the waytes 
of this citie may be sent to hym, to go the new intended 
voyage; whereunto the waytes being here call’d, do all 
assent, whereupon it is agreed that they should have 
vi cloukes of stamell cloth made them redy before they 
go; and that a waggon shall be provided to carry them 
and their instruments, and that they shall bave iiii lb. 
to buye them three newe howboyes and one treble recorder, 
and x lb, to bear theire chargys; and that the citie shall 
hyre the waggon and paye for it. Also that the Cham- 
berlyn shall pay Peter Spratt xs. 3d. for a saquebut case ; 
and the waytes to delyver to the chamberlyn before they 
go the cities cheanes.” 

Another entry is as follows :— 

“1622. On Nov. 27 the City of Norwich possessed the 
following instruments—‘ Fower Sackbutts, fower how- 
boyes, and an old howboye broken, two tenor cornette, one 
tenor recorder, two counter-tenor recorders, five chaynes, 
and five fiagges.” 

Rosin H. 

33, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


The best answer which I can give to WEYGHTE 
is to supply him with the following list of instru- 
ments (or minstrels) which I have noted on the 
rolls. With the words oboe and hautbois I have 
not met at all. 

Cithar (Pipe Roll, 21 Hen. IL.), identical with 
the harp (cf. Wardrobe Accounts, 26/9 and 26/10, 
Q.R., 1326). 


1294). 

Thizerator (ibid., 29/24, 1304). 

Trumper (ibid., 25/7, 1325). 

Harper, nakerer, taburer, corner, vielour (ibid., 
33/10, 1328). 

Lute (ibid., 25/15, 1325). 

Buglehorn (ibid., 26/10, 1326). 

Sautreour (Close Roll, 2 Edw. IIT.). 

Citoler, gitarer (Wardr. Acct., 34/11, 1330). 

Bagpiper, guytterer (ibid., 61/8, 1335). 

Pipeblois (ibid., 62/2, 1340). 

Loweder or lodder (ibid., 61/8, 1334). 

Piper, clarionere (ibid., 95/22, undated, temp. 
Ric. II.). HERMENTRUDE. 


Dr. Bett’s Sanpsacs (8 iii. 188).—To 
Dr. Andrew Bell we are indebted for the impetus 
towards popular education which has culminated 
in Board Schools and all their expensive apparatus. 
A biography of him is to be read in any good 
modern encyclopedia. His pamphlet, published 
quite towards the end of the last century, ‘An 


other passages in Plato and other writers as to. Experiment made in the Male Asylum at Madras, 


Simphonist, vidulator (Wardr. Acct., 7/5, 
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suggesting a System by which a School or Family 
may teach itself under the superintendence of the 
Master or Parent,’ was but little noticed until 
Joseph Lancaster applied the system, in a modified 
form, to schools for the children of Nonconformists. 
The Church of England then took it up, and 
under the auspices of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church the system rapidly spread 
throughout the country. Economy being a great 
feature in the plan, the sand-trays (to which 
J. E. B.’s query no doubt refers) were adopted. 
A full account of the system was published by 
the S.P.C.K. in 1840, in a small tract (‘ Dr. Bell’s 
System of Instruction Broken into Questions and 
Answers’). From this we learn that “smooth, level 
trays, or boards, about three feet long, ten inches 
wide, with ledges on every side, of an inch deep, 
placed on a convenient bench or form, each to serve 
for three children,” were provided, and a little dry 
sand was put into them, so that “ with a shake it 
would become level.” The teacher then wrote in 
the sand, with his finger, the letters he wished 
his pupils to imitate, and after they had learned, 
under his guidance, to copy them, the tray was 
shaken, and a copy of the letters set up for the 
children to continue practising upon. About 
sixty years ago this method of teaching writing 
was often to be seen in small village schools. Dr. 
Bell was buried “with much pomp” at West- 
minster, in 1832, Cuas, Wise. 
Weekley. 


Sand-trays or sand-desks are meant, concerning 
which see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vi. 542; s. 
*Sand’; Yorkshire Weekly Post, March 15, 1884; 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxxii. 39 b. W. C. B. 


(8 §, iii. 168).—Though not a reply 
to this inquiry as to the origin of the word, it may 
not be without interest to note that the idea of a 
drinking vessel which, owing to its rounded base, 
must be held in the hand all the time any liquid 
remained is very ancient, if one may judge from the 
form of the little medieval pots of earthenware 
which are occasionally found in London excava- 
tions, I Govutp. 


Considering that the explanation volunteered by 
Mr, Cuirrorp Down of this word as a drinking- 
glass is that given in Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ and 
probably in all other etymological dictionaries of 
value, it is rather quaint to ask, Has the explana- 
tion ever been inquired into? Why will not 
inquirers consult ordinary bocks of reference before 
rushing into ‘N. & Q.’? Mr. Donw may, however, 
consult a still weightier authority on this point 
than a dictionary. I allude to Cripps’s ‘ Old 
English Plate.’ At p. 309 (fourth edition) he will 


find the subject dealt with from his great-uncle’s 
point of view. 


H. C. Harr. 


I was brought up in the faith that tumblers were 
so called from original lack of the wherewithal to 
sit upright on the board, and Prof. Skeat assents 
thereunto when he notices, sub ‘‘ Tumble,” 
“tumbl-er, a kind of drinking-glass, orig. without 
a foot, so that it could not be set down except upon 
its side when empty” (‘ Etymological Dictionary’). 
There would seem to be a survival of this in the 
rounded base of glasses provided for tooth-brush- 
ing purposes in old-fashioned establishments. A 
carafe and “top” is the shop-name for such a 
vessel and the bottle ministrant. 

Sr. Swirain. 


“Sperate” (8 iii. 167).—“ Debts Sperate 
and Desperate” occurs in an inventory dated 
1725, some particulars of which are given in 
Finland Notes and Queries, ii. 140. The docu- 
ment contains a list of the goods of the landlord 
of the ‘‘ Talbot Inn,” Peterborough. 

W. D. Sweerine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


** Dettes sperates and desperates both quyke 
and dede” is an expression which occurs on the 
Close Roll for 18 Edw. IV. HERMENTRUDE. 


Raymep Deeps (8" §. iii. 147).—There is the 
well-known testamentary document— 
In the word Will-i-am, 
A friend to you, 
Where one friend old is 
Worth a hundred new— 
of William Oldys the antiquary. 
Gzo. S. Morris. 
Wimbledon, 


The following lines (I quote from memory) on 
the ancient stone of Scone, now resting under- 
neath the Coronation Chair in the Confessor’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey, certainly refer in 
rhyme to a very ancient inheritance :— 

Unless the Fates be faithless grown, 
And Prophets’ voice be vain, 
Where’er is found this sacred stone 
The Scottish race shall reign. 
ALIcE. 


See the ‘Monasticon,’ under Beverley and 
Ripon, and ‘ Memorials of Ripon’ — i. 90). 


Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Five Astounpine Events (8 §. iii. 85, 171). 
—One of the most notable of the false prophet’s 
predictions appeared in ‘ Forty Coming Wonders’ 
(pp. Ixvi 542) issued in 1887 from the Christian 
Herald office. The volume is crowded with por- 
tentous pictures, diagrams, maps, and tables, and 
is described as the fiftieth thousand. In 1866 the 
prophet Baxter had foretold that “Louis Napoleon 
would be the Destined Monarch of the World,” 
but that “‘in the event of his death, some other 
Napoleon, standing in his place, will have to fal- 
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fil these prophecies.” In 1880 “ it seems probable, 
although not as yet certain, that Prince Jerome 
will be the Last Great Napoleon.” This 1887 
volume very fully prophesies as far ahead as 1901, 
and gives April 11, “‘the Last Day of Passover 
Week,” as the Last Day. Este. 


Aw Provers (7* S. ii. 308, 415). 
—In a collection of “some choice ffrench proverbes,” 
forming part of Bacon’s ‘ Promus,’ there is a French 
form of Grose’s English version of the proverb 
quoted by Mr. Brizrtey at the latter reference, 
namely, “Angleterre le Paradis de femmes, le 
pourgatoire de valetts, l’enfer de chevaux.” <A 
much earlier variant occurs in Bonaventure des 
Periers’s ‘Nouvelles Recreations,’ nouv. xxxi., 
where it is said of a certain dame :— 

“Le plus du temps elle estoit 4 Paris : car elle s'y 
trouvoit bien, d’autant que c'est le paradis des femmes, 
lenfer des mules, et le purgatoire des soliciteurs.” 

F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


*CnuamBers’s Lonpon Journat’ S. iii. 
128).—In an interesting series of papers appearing 
in your contemporary Scottish Notes and Queries 
Mr. Jas. W. Scott, who is writing there a ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Edinburgh Periodical Literature,’ has 
fully treated of the origin and history of all the 
periodicals issued by W. & R. Chambers. I 
would recommend Mr. Picxrorp to get the 
December number for 1892 of Scottish Notes and 
Queries, and there he will learn all that he asks 
about and a good deal more. Mr. Scott men- 
tions that Chambers’s London Journal appeared 
thirteen weeks after the publication of the 
Edinburgh edition, which was first issued on 
March 31, 1832. Twenty-two years after its first 
appearance the name of the journal was changed 
to Chambers's Journal, and no doubt at that time 
the special London edition would be dropped. 

W. B. R. Witsoy. 


The first number is dated Saturday, June 5, 
1841, the last (No. 127), Saturday, Oct. 28, 1843. 
The price of it was three-halfpence weekly or 
sevenpence monthly. H. H. Chambers, of 59, 
Fleet Street, was the original proprietor ; but it 
seems to have changed hands shortly before it 
ceased to exist. G. F. R. B. 


following cutting from the Stamford Mercury of 
February 17 has reference to that from the Stam- 
ford Guardian of Aug 14, 1891 :— 


“ Lincoln.—The prosecution of the ironstone works 
on the site of the Roman villa in Greetwell Fields during 
the last week lnid bare a fresh piece of Roman tessel- 
lated pavement of much more ornamental design than 
those already discovered, which, it will be remembered, 
are described and figured by Mr. Rameaden, the resident 
manager, in the last volume of the Architectural Society's 
Transactions, The portion now brovght to light evi- 


dently formed the floor of an apartment of superior 
dignity to those previously discovered, and measured 
84 ft. broad by 18 {t. long. It is marked off by a guil- 
loche border running from end to end, and divided into 
square panels, set in pairs side by side, surrounded by 
the seme border, each panel containing an ornamental 
design. Two of these are elegantly formed amphore 
with double handles. The others are conventional forms 
arranged ina star shape. The ground of the whole is 


) white, the patterns being worked in tesserae of red and 


blue pottery. It is noticeable how excellent an effect 
has been produced with such common materials and 
such small variety of colour. We have had pleasure in 
learning that the Mayor (T. Wallis, Esq.), with admir- 
able promptitude, immediately on being informed of 
the discovery put bimself in communication with Mr. 
Ramsden with the view of the prescrvation of this 
beautiful pavement as a memorial of the Roman occupa- 
tion of our ancient city, which may safely be dated not 
less than sixteen centuries back, and is probably earlier. 
The further development of this discovery is awaited 
with much interest.” 
Cever et AuDAX. 


“Take THE Cake” (8* S. i. 69, 176, 364 ; ii. 
215).—Concerning this expression, which has been 
much discussed of late, the following, from Bartlett 
and Coyne’s ‘Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland’ 
(184), describing a dance in front of a shebeen, is 
an interesting illustration :— 

“A churn-dish stuck into the earth supported on its 
flat end a cake. which was to become the prize of the 
best dancer. The contention was carried on for a long 
time with extraordinary spirit; at length the competitors 
yielded their claims to a young man, the son of a rich 
farmer in the neighbourhood, who, taking the cake, 
— it gallantly in the lap of a pretty girl, to whom 

understood he was about to be married.’— Vol. ii. p. 64. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Recister, Reorstrar (7"S, x. 66, 136, 295, 
414).—The following, which I transcribed from the 
second page of the first book of the Cambridge 
Matriculation Register, commencing 1544, appa- 
rently furnishes an earlier instance of the use of the 
term Register= Registrary= Registrar than any 
previously given by your correspondents, and at 
the same time curiously informs us as to the 
duties of the University Register at that early 
date :— 

Who due wilbe A Register 

Shuld Hold hys penne in truth entyere 
Eneearch he ought recordys of olde 
The dowt to trye the right to holde 
The Lawes to knowe He must contende 
Old customys eke he shuld expende 

No paynes to wright he maye refuse 
Hys offyce ellys he doth Abuse. 


W. LR. V. 


Caartes II., tae Fisn, anp THe Roya 
Society (8 S. ii. 526)—To trace’ the paternity 
of this story would indeed be a difficult task. 
By some it is attributed to James I., who, on the 
solution of the difficulty, clapped the solver on the 
back, saying ‘‘ that he was a biaw feelosopher.” 
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But with greater probability it is assigned to his 
grandson, Charles II., in whose reign the Royal 
Society was founded. Archbishop Whately, in the 
remarkable chapter “Of Fallacies” in his ‘ Ele- 
ments of Logic’ (book iii. § 14) records this as an 
instance of “ indirect assumption ” :— 

“Tt succeeds better, therefore, to allude to the pro- 
position as something curious and remarkable, just as the 
Royal Society were imposed on by being asked to account 
for the fact that a veesel of water received no addition 
to its weight by a live fish put into it; while they were 
seeking for the cause they forgot to ascertain the fact, 
aad thus admitted without suspicion a mere fiction.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The “ fish” anecdote sounds like a stock joke. 
It occurs to me that many incidents may be recorded 
contemporaneously, and not appear in public till 
the diarist’s decease, yet be veritable. As to the 
mace question, it has been bandied about almost 
ad nauseam. Cromwell's bauble appears to have 
remained in the Speaker’s hands, .with suitable 
alterations, after the Restoration ; but I am not 
satisfied that the mace used in the reign of 
Charles I. was destroyed. We do know that 
it was superseded by a fresh one made for the 
Commonwealth. 

I think it very probable that it survived and is 
now used by the Royal Society, as presented on 
May 23, 1663. A mere warrant might be annulled. 
Where is the tradesman’s bill of charges; what 
entry of payment is there in the accounts? Sup- 
posing the mace rejected by Parliament to have 
survived, motives of economy may well have 
prompted its use under the warrant referred to, 
with perhaps a little polishing up. A. Hatt. 


A Corres-nouse (8* S. iii. 128). 
—No doubt a hundred devotees of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
rush to tell Mr. DrummMonp-MILLIKEN that Don 
Saltero’s coffee-house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
where there was a museum of odds and ends and 
historical gimcracks, much ridiculed by Steele (in 
the Tatler) and others, and mentioned in scores of 
books, was intended in the text he quotes. I 
remember the place, which had become a sort 
of tavern, well known to boating men, and the 
débris of its once renowned museum. 0. 


The allusion is to one of the curiosities in the 
well-known coffee-house of Don Saltero. Steele 
mentions it in his humorous description of the 
once famed collection of rarities :— 

“Though I go thus far in favor of Don Saltero’s great 
merit, I cannot allow a liberty he takes of imposing 
several names (without my licence) on the collections he 
bas made, to the abuse of the good people of England; 
ene of which is particularly calculated to deceive reli- 
stous persons, to the great scandal of the well disposed, 
and may introduce heterodox opinions. He shows 
you a straw hat, which I know to be made by Madge 
Peskad, within three miles of Bedford, and tells you ‘It 


is Pontius Pilate’s wife’s chambermaid’s sister's hat.’ 
To my knowledge of this very hat, it may be added that 
the covering of straw was never used among the Jews, 
since it was demanded of them to make bricks without 
it.”—The Tatler, No. 34. 

The coffee-house was first opened in 1695 by one 
Salter, who had been a servant to Sir Hans Sloane, 
The collection of curiosities was principally the 
gift of his master, being duplicates of his various 
curious collections, and consisted of corals, ores, 
animals preserved in spirits, idols, birds, 
&c. Steele was only “ poking fun.” The straw 
hat was as much a myth as its history. The col- 
lection existed for more than a century, and was 
at length sold in 1799. H. G, Gairrinnoors. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The writer quoted probably had in his mind 
the collection of rarities and curiosities, many of 
doubtfal genuineness, preserved through the greater 
part of the last century at Don Saltero’s coffee- 
house, Chelsea. For information on this place of 
resort, and a variety of references, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7% §. vi. 328, 472. G. L. Appersox. 


The coffee-house referred to in the extract 
quoted by Mr. Daummonp-MILuKken is the cele- 
brated Don Saltero’s (for its history see Faulkner’s 
or Beaver’s ‘ Chelsea’), and the reference is probably 
taken from Steele, in the Tatler (No. 34), where he 
says, ‘* He [Don Saltero] shows you a straw hat, 
which I know to be made by Madge Peskad, 
within three miles of Bedford, and tells you it is 
Pontius Pilate’s wife’s chambermaid’s sister’s hat.” 
In a ‘Catalogue of the Rarities to be seen at Don 
Saltero’s Coffee-house in Chelsea, thirty-ninth 
edition, I have by me, item 108 is “‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Chambermaid’s Hat.” Steele’s “ Pontius 
Pilate” may have been an exaggeration of this, 
or it may have been so rendered in an earlier 
edition, and perhaps earlier still “Potiphar.” 
The catalogue contains the titles of many extra- 
ordinary curiosities, from the “ Flaming Sword of 
William the Conqueror” to ‘‘ A Petrified Ham” 
and “ A Pair of Nun's Stockings.” 

J. Henry Quinn. 
[See also 4* 8, iii. 580; iv. 420.] 


Rev. J. A. Wattivcer (8" S. i. 148, 196, 
237, 321; ii. 392, 472).—He was the only son 
and fourth child of John Wallinger Arnold Wal- 
linger, — (ob. 1805), of Hare Hall, in the parish 
of Romford, co. Essex, where he was bora in the 
year 1794. I have no record of his ordination as 
deacon, but he was admitted to priest’s orders by 
the Archbishop of York, in Bishop-Thorpe Church, 
on July 18, 1824. He was successively curate of 
Hatfield, co. York, Malling, co. Kent, Tudeley- 
cum-Capel, co. Kent, and Kingswood (Bristol), co. 
Gloucester. After serving the curacies of a? 
ton and Queen Square Chapels, Bath, Mr. Wal- 


linger purchased Corn Street Chapel, in the same 
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city, but being unsuccessful in obtaining the 
licence of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, he opened 
the chapel as a building apart from episcopal 
control, and eventually seceded from the Church of 
England. He afterwards purchased Bethesda 
Chapel, Bath, and remained there until his re- 
moval to Brighton. Here he acquired the Pavilion 
Chapel, in which he officiated for some years, but 
his health failing him, he was latterly compelled 
to spend the winter at Nice. Mr. Wallinger, who 
held Calvinistic views both before and after bis 
secession from the Established Church, died in 
Albert Road, Brighton, on March 28, 1878, and 
was buried in the extra-mural cemetery at that 
place. He married at Gretna Green on April 3, 
1820, Harriet, eldest daughter of John Newenham 
Devonsher, Esq., of Kilsharrig, co. Cork, and had 
issue by her four sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son, John Arnold Wallinger, Esq., is the 
present representative of the family. 

It may be added that Mr. Wallinger’s first 
cousins, the Rev. Wm. Wallinger, M.A. (ob 
Nov. 3, 1880, et. eighty-five), Prebendary of 
Chichester, and Jobn Arnold Wallinger, Esq., 
appointed a serjeant-at-law on July 14, 1848, who 
died April 4, 1860, aged sixty-two, were the only 
sons of Wm. Arnold Wallinger, whose death is 
thus recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1798, vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. p. 815:— 

“Sept. 6. At his house in Milbank-street, West- 
minster, William Arnold Wallinger, esq. merchant, and 
captain of the St. Margaret and St. John’s association,” 

Dayizt 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Maccapess §, iii. 169)—There are many 
translations of the third and fourth books. The 
classical edition of the Maccabees in English is 
“The Five Books of Maccabees in English, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by Henry Cotton, Arch- 
deacon of Cashel, Oxford, 1832.” The fifth book 
only exists in Arabic, and in the Latin version of 
the Paris Polyglot, 1645, and it must be noted 
that it is only from this modern Latin that Arch- 
deacon Cotton has translated it. There is no 
version direct from the original. Also it must be 
noted that the archdeacon has, for chronological 
reasons, altered the numbering of the books, so 
that his first is that usually called the third, his 
second and third the first and second, the other 
two being as usual. 

However, this work has been long out of print, 
and Anon. will most easily find what he wants 


(except the fifth book) either in Bagster’s edition 
of the Apocrypha in Greek and English, or in “ The | 
Uneanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, by the | 
Rev. W. R. Churton,” which latter work is ad- 
vertised almost every week in ‘N. & Q.’ Bagater’s 
version of the books in question is by the Rev. 
H. F. Woolrych. 


The third book, indeed, was translated by Walter | 


| took poison. 


Lyon as early as 1549, in which year and 1551 
it was added to Bibles of Taverner’s translation, 
published by John Day. See J. R. Dore’s ‘Old 
Bibles,” p. 142. Other versions of it are by 
William Whiston, 1719, in ‘Authentic Docu- 
ments’; by Clement Cruttwell, 1785, in a Bible 
with notes by Bishop Wilson ; and in America by 
Dr. E. ©. Bissell, 1880. 

Of the fourth book there is no other version 
except a paraphrastic one, 1702, in L’Estrange’s 
‘Josephus’ (of whose works it was at that time 
supposed to form part). 

{ believe that this list is complete. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Besides the two books of Maccabees usually 
included in the Apocrypha, there are three others 
called by that name. An English translation of 
all five was published at Oxford in 1832 by the 
late De. Henry Cotton, Dean of Lismore. He 


places the so-called third book first, because it 


relates to a period earlier than the rest, before the 
time of the Maccabees, so that the title is only due 
to the fact that the expression Maccabee was 
afterwards adopted by the Jews to designate any 
one who had to suffer persecution for religion. Of 
this book the Bishop of Durham remarks in 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ that “ while it 
is impossible to accept the details of the book as 
historical, some basis of trath must be supposed to 
lie beneath them.” There have been several Eng- 
lish translations of it, the first of which was put 
forth by Walter Lynne in 1550. The so-called 
fourth book of the Maccabees was formerly errone- 
ously ascribed to Josephus ; it goes over nearly the 
same ground as the second book. Neither this 
nor the fifth book (the author of which is quite 
unknown) had appeared in English before Dr. 
Cotton’s version, though French translations of 
both had been published. The latter brings the 
Jewish history down nearly to the end of the reign 
of Herod the Great. Although the author’s name 
is unknown, there is internal evidence that he 
wrote after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
His knowledge of Roman history, if not extensive, 
is peculiar ; witness his account of the Hannibalic 
war, in which he tells us that the Romans, after the- 
battle [of Cann], deliberated about surrendering 
the country until they were dissuaded from it by 
Scipio, who offered to make an expedition into 
Africa, where he defeated and killed Asdrubal, 
Hannibal's brother, and afterwards Hannibal, being 
recalled, was defeated also, fled into Egypt, but 


was followed and captured by “_— on which he- 


T. Lynn. 
Blackheath, 


‘© cneer?” §. iii. 66, 94, 175).—I 
do not know the meaning of ‘‘ What cheer?” in 
modern slang. In addition to the quotations 
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given, attention may be called to the entry in ‘A 
Key into the Language of America,’ by Roger 
Williams, “of Providence in New England,” 
rinted in London, 1643, by Gregory Dexter. 
oger Williams says : ‘** What cheare, Nétop?’ is 
the genera! ex/utation of all English toward them,” 
that is, the Indians of southern New England, 
about 1640. He adds that “Nétop” means 
friend, avd Mr. Trumbull], the greatest living 
scholar in Algonkin philology, explains that ety- 
mologically it means “‘ my friend, or comrade.” 
It is stated that when Williams, driven from 
Massachusetts, landed in June, 1636, at the place 
he called Providence, the Narragansets, more 
hospitable than the Puritans of Boston, greeted 
him with the welcome, ‘‘ What cheer, Nétop?” 
The “‘ What cheer?” of Shakespeare and the gentle 
Narragansets has been the motto of the beautiful 
city of Providence, Rhode Island, from the outset, 
and is carried in the seal of the city as well as by 
local institutions. It is the one word by which 
Rhode Islanders know each other the world over. 
When the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, 
Samoset greeted them with the words, “ Welcome, 
Englishmen.” So it seems that a bit of honest 
English may be picked up from the American 
Indians of 1620 and 1636, ‘‘ What cheer?” may 
be slang in old England; here it means Providence, 
Rhode Island. C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass. 


“What cheer?” may be slightly slangy, but it 
is not so very modern. Some fifty years ago I 
spent a few months in Newcastle-on-Tyne. There 
I found the phrase literally in every mouth. The 
keelman, the pitman, every “‘ canny lad” on the 
street saluted his ing acquaintance with 
“What cheer?” and the acknowledgment came 
back as readily, “ What cheer?” It was the 
“ How do you do?” of politer society. I believe 
it is still generally used. In my wanderings 
through the far West I have occasionally met with 
a Tyneside man. The old greeting of “What 
cheer?” would open his heart and make his face 
shine im an instant. ‘‘ What cheer!” has also an 
American connexion. In 1636 Roger Williams, 
a Welsh clergyman, was expelled from Massa- 
chusetts for nonconformity. A few years previous 
the Rev. Wm. Blackstone, another fugitive from 
conformity, had effected a settlement in what is 
now Rhode Island. Williams sought the same 
refuge, and, with five followers, landed at the 
head of Narraganset Bay. The Blackstone settlers 
had probably taught the natives some English, for 
as Williams and his friends drew near the beach 
an Indian saluted them with, ‘‘ What cheer, 
friends, what cheer?” Williams accepted the 
kindly word as a good omen, and it took deep root 
in the traditions and realities of the city of Pro- 
vidence, which he then founded. The phrase still 
asserts itself in “What cheer?” newspapers, 


banks, public buildings, &c. It may not be in 
such everyday use on the shores of Narraganset 
as on the banks of the Tyne, but it is well known 
and much respected in its New England home. 
Doar, 


Harry” §. iii. 128).—This is 
defined in Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ as “‘a 
term with bagmen or commercial travellers, im- 
plying dinner and tea at one meal; also dining 
with ‘Dake Humphrey,’ ¢.¢., going without.” 
Mr. Farmer repeats this definition in his ‘Slang 
and its Analogues.’ G. L. Appersoy, 

Wimbledon. 


To Mr. Hoorer’s query I should like to add 
another. Among schoolboys, gamins, and all that 
youthful band whose trespasses are urged either 
by mischief or appetite, there is a significant 
phrase, “ Boxing the fox.” This expression is 
the slang synonym for stealing fruit from an 
orchard. Is the term common to the puerility of 
the British island; and, ifso, what is the meaning 
of “boxing”? W. A, Henperson. 

ubdlin, 


Decay or History (8 S. iii. 124).— Mr. 
Hype Crarkr, I am sure, will not be offended 
at a correction. The “State Services” did not 
“ become optional,” as he expresses it. They were 
formally abolished by a royal warrant, the same 
authority which imposed their use, dated January 
17, 1859, and are now, therefore, absolutely 
illegal. The warrant (printed at the end of the 
Prayer Book) gives no option ; the Queen’s Acces- 
sion Service alone is retained. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M A. 

Hastings. 


Austin Berner (8* §. iii. 148).—Your cor- 
respondent W.S. S. will find, if he refers to Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 
that a collection of ‘Sermons preached by Maister 
Hugh Latimer’ was published by John Day, in 
quarto, in 1562, and that it contains a dedication 
to the ‘* Duches of Suffolke” by Aug. Bernher. 
The index to the edition of Foxe’s ‘Acts and 
Monumonts’ issued by Seeley in 1868 describes 
Austin Bernher as Latimer’s servant, and gives 
the following references: vi. 393, 756; vii. 262, 
398, 767; viii. 185, 404, 456, 457. 

Epwarp Psacock. 

For various bits of information about him see 
the entries under his name in the very full Index 
of the Parker Society’s publications. 

Epwarp H, Marsatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Larce anp Smart Paper Cortes iii. 
128).—Dibdin, in his ‘ Bibliomania,’ gives a some- 
what lengthy list of scarce works printed upon 
large paper, and in it he mentions a large-paper 
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copy of “Scott’s ‘ Discoverie of Whitcraft’ [sic], 
1584.” He states, “It is rarely one meets witn 
books printed in this country, before the year 
1600, struck off in such a manner” (ed. 1876, 
p. 492). See also Dr. Burton's ‘ Book-Hunter’ 
for the fundamental difference between large paper 
and tall, or uncut, copies of books. 
J. F. Mayserca. 
Liverpool. 


“Crockery”: Dustman” (8"* iii. 146).— 
So far from dustman having been introduced as a 
new substantive by Miss Burney in 1782, Mr. 
Oliphant would have found it if he had looked 
into Gay’s ‘ Trivia, 1715. In book ii. |. 37, we 
cead :— 

The dustman’s cart offends thy cloaths anJ eyes. 
J. Dixon. 


Corn or Toxen S. iii. 209).—I think 
J. L. B. will find the coin he asks about in 
*N. & Q.’ is an old crest button, made by Messrs. 
Firmin & Sons, who for some years bad a button 
and accoutrement shop in Conduit Street. I see 
they are now at 155, Strand, and I have no doubt 
would give him all information required. 

W. Ponsonsy. 


Kine ayp Queen or tae Sanpwica Istanps 
(8™ §. iii. 105, 177).—I do not think I am in- 
sensible to humour, but I cannot see anything 
amusing or comical in the death of these personages. 
Hood so loved a joke that he sometimes over- 
stepped the bounds of good taste in search of one. 
That the king and queen should have come to 
England, and there died within a few days of one 
another, struck me at the time as affecting, and so 
it seems to me still. Death is a serious thing ; 
and circumstances made it in the case of these 
islanders unusually sad. As to their complexion, 
they certainly did not deserve the name of darky, 
usually given to negroes. How any one could 
‘* approve of the epitaph suggested at the close of 
their career,” I cannot understand. To me it 
seems both unfeeling and silly. When Queen 
Emma was here, in 1865, I saw a good deal of her. 
She was of white blood on her father’s side ; but 
her two companions were full-blood islanders, and 
they were not more swarthy than mulattoes, 

JAYDEE. 


Are the royal remains still in the vaults of St. 
Martin’s Church ; and if so, why? For, accord- 


ing to the ‘ Annual Begister,’ 1824, the bodies | 


were embalmed, and, after lying in state, “ were 


deposited in a vault in St. Martin’s Church, until | 


they could be conveyed home.” Moreover, 
“ Government gave orders for every respect being 
shown to their remains in their conveyance to 
Owhyhee.” Since writing as above, I have read in 
the late Lady Brassey’s ‘A Voyage in the Sunbeam’ 
¢hat their remains “ were brought back here [ Hono- 


lalu] for burial, in H.M.S. Blonde, commanded by 
Lord Byron.” Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Seat (8 §S. ii. 308).—As this question has 
remained unanswered, might I venture to suggest 
that the description of arms would almost apply 
to the Sees of Norwich, Chester, or Meath? The 
seal, however, is described as a foreign one. Per- 
haps more details could be given to help in the 
attempt at discovery. Leo CoLueton. 

25, Cranbourne Street, W.C. 


Ripow Spurs S. iii. 146).—In ‘A List of 
the Roman Catholics in the County of York in 
1604,’ edited in 1872 by your correspondent Mr. 
Edward Peacock, F.S.A., from a manuscript in 
the Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian Library, 
Henry Warwick, spurrier, and his wife, of Ripon, 
are returned as recusante, p. 39. ASTARTE. 


““Wuerner or no” (8 §. iii. 186).—Am I 
right in thinking that this locution involves a 
precious survival, which no one would be more 
unwilling to stamp out than Mr. F. C. Birxseck 
Terry, if he should come to judge of the matter 
as Ido? It seems to me that the no=the not 
which he desiderates, and that it represents the 
na or ne used in southern English, after north- 
country men had accepted as a synonym the 
innovation noht. There is a more or less unknown 
writer of the Elizabethan age, whose very name we 
moderns are undecided how to spell, who would, 
perhaps, have more sympathy than Mr. F. C. 
Birkseck Terry has with the newspapers, novels, 
and magazines of today, which ‘‘ revel” in the use 
of ‘‘ whether or no”; for he was a fellow-sinner. 
A little out of fashion that mode of speech may 
have been, even in the sixteenth century, as I 
observe he attached it for the most part to the less 
polished individuals of the motley crowd of 
personages it pleased him to portray; but he 
makes an astonished King of Naples exclaim, in a 
moment of agitation,— 

Whether thou be’st he or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me 
As late I have been I not know, 
and causes one Cassius to remark, — 
it ie doubtful yet 
Whether Cesar will come forth to-day or no. 


Whether I be right or wrong, then, in the sup- 

position that I entertain, I would plead that any 
| English yet current amongst penmen which was 
legalized by— the gentleman from whom I have 
been quoting, ought not to be “called in” by 
| the condemnation of critics or be nailed to the 
counter as spurious. Sr. Swirary. 


This expression, if a story I have heard is true, 


, is used with a disregard of other things besides 


grammar. A lady, I have been told, wrote to a 


hes 


| 
| | 
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friend that she would pay her 
D.V., and on Tuesday whether or no! 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Historic Towns.—Yok. By Rev. James Raine, M.A., 
D.C.L. (Longmans.) 

Canon Ratse, we need not tell our readers, is an accom- 
lished antiquary. Not only has he a profound know- 
dge of the York archives, but bis acquaintance with 

European history is of a wide and genuine character. 
There are very few of us who may be trusted to 
generalize on historical subjects beyond the limits of our 
own island, but Canon Raine is, by the univereal con- 
sent of the few who are in a position to be able to 
criticize him, one of that select number. He ie, there- 
fore, especially qualified for writing a history of the 
City of York which shall be at the same time popular 
and scholar-like, for the interests attaching to York are 
not confined to England only. As one of the early 
homes of Christianity in the north, the old Northumbrian 
capital is an object of great interest. She did not hide 
her light under a bushel, but spread the flame south- 
ward over what was then barbarous Germany. Egberht, 
Wigberht, and Willibrord spread the Gospel in Fries- 
land, the last of them founding the great line of Bishops 
of Utrecht. Wilfrith was, it is believed, the first Christian 
missionary who eet foot among these wild ecions of the 
great Teutonic stock. His name must ever be indissolubly 
connected with York, although his body rests, as is fitting, 
in the minster he founded at Ripon. 

Canon Raine does not trace the history of events 
further than the abdication of James II. We wish be 
had followed the stream of time down to the '45, and 
told us of the poor, unhappy creatures who were put 
to death at York for the part they took in the vain 
endeavour to bring about a second restoration of the 
house of Stuart. 

The author draws attention to a medizeval legend that 
the body of the Emperor Constantius was discovered 
in a sepulchral vault under the church of St, Helen 
without the walls, and that with it was found alam 
which had been burning ever since the emperor's 
burial. We now know that such tales cannot possibly 
be true, but many of them exist in the older literature 
of Europe. It would be well to bave a collection of 
them, so that, if possible, we might ascertain what has 
been the origin of this picturesque piece of folk-lore. 


The History of Ufton Court, of the Parish of Ufton, in 
the County of Berks, and of the Perkins Family. By 
A. Mary Sharp, (Stock.) 

WE have seldom met with a volume which more fully 

carries out the promise of its title-page. Miss Sharp bas 

given her readers a history of Ufton Court in the very 
best sense of a word which is very often misused. We 

have no ecissors-and-paste work bere, but achronicle of a 

noble old dwelling and of the worthy race that inhabited 

it carried on with conscientious care from generation to 
generation, 

The Perkinses of Ufton were a Roman Catholic race, 
who clung to the old ways of thinking when all around 
was changing. Their fidelity to the elder faith brought 
much trouble upon them during the times of the cruel 
penal laws. In their case the punishments seem to have 
been without the slightest justification. Some of the 
Roman Catholic gentry were, there can be no doubt, dis- 
loyal to their Protestant rulers, but from Miss Sharp's 


a visit on Monday | narrative we gather that the inhabitants of Ufton Court 


were quiet, peaceable folk, who desired nothing except 
the permission to worship in quietness after the manner 
of their forefathers. Although the old court bas been 
mutilated and degraded, the oratory in which the offices 
of their religion were performed bas not been swept 
away. The old house also contains more than one ef 
those strange dens, called priests’ hiding-holee, in whieh 
the wandering ministers of the fallen faith were wont to 
conceal themselves when hunted by pursuivant and con- 
stable. We trust they may long survive, as memorials of 
a state of barbarism which has happily passed away. 

We gather from the records which Migs Sharp has dis- 
covered that the Perkinses might have lived in peace 
among their neighbours bad it not been for the over- 
officious zeal of a certain informer named Roger Plump- 
ton—can he have been a far-away ecion of the old York- 
shire race of that name !—who, for the hope of reward, 
no doubt, acted as a spy upon their actions, His 
accusation against Francis Perkins has been handed 
down to us. It bears date 1586, « disturbed and danger- 
ous time, when the ruling powere suspected every one 
of treasonable practises who did not conform to the 
Church of England. The whole document gives a most 
curious picture of the state of terror in which “ popish 
recusants” lived. With all his cunning, the spy could 
not make out very much. Care was taken to hinder as 
much as possible his seeing the babits of the household, 
but the fellow was sharp-witted and had quick ears, On 
more than one occasion he deposes to having seen ‘‘ most 
of the familye, one after enother, slipping upp in a 
secrett manner to a highe chaumber in the toppe of the 
howse & theere continewe the space of an hower & » 
halfe or moore &...... harkening as neere as he might to 
the place, hath often heard a little bell rounge, which he 
imagineth to be a sacring bell, whereby he conjectureth 
that they resorte to hear masse,” 

The author has discovered a highly curious account 
of a riot which has hitherto been bidden among the Star 
Chamber papers of the reign of Henry VIII. We are 
grateful to her for printing it. It tends to show that the 
manners of the gentry in the earlier Tudor time were as 
rough and violent as those of the London rough of the 
present time. We must not conclude wichout noticing 
the excellent illustrations with which Miss Sharp’s inter- 
esting volume is enriched. 


The Essays of Montaigne. Done into English by John 

Florio. The Second Book. (David Nutt.) 
Wir the second volume of the new edition of Florio's 
Montsigne, published in something approaching to fac- 
simile by Mr. Nutt and reintroduced to the public by Mr. 
George Saintsbury, the cancel leaves are issued to replace 
the erroneous title-page to which, in our review of the first 
volume, we called attention. A special feature in Florio's 
translation is the curious rendering of the Latin ex- 
tracts : those from Lucretius Florio sometimes chastely 
leaves alone. These translations are very like in style 
to the speeches assigned the players in ‘Hamlet.’ The 
edition is both attractive and convenient, Something 
may be said in favour of the folios so dear to Charles 
Lamb and Cotter Morison, but one at the present time 
suffering from an accident due to the fall of a folio will 
be content to have them in this smaller if still substantial 
state. We have compared the reprint with the original 
folio, and find it eatistactory in all respects. It ie, indeed, 
a scholar’s book. 


Verzeichn’ss der Bibliotheken mit gegen 50,000 und mehr 
Banden. 11. Von P. E. Richter. (Leipzig, Verlag 
von G. Hedeler.) 

Tuis is the second and concluding part of a valuable 

index to the nature and extent of the collections in 


‘an 
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the principal public and some of the more remarkable 
private libraries of the Old and New Worlds, which we 
owe to the zeal and care of the Librarian of the Royal 
Library, Dresden, The part now before us contains the 
Romance, Slavonic, and Scandinavian countries of 
Kurope, and also includes Africa, Asia, Australia, and 
the greater part of the American continent, taking in 
eeveral notable private collections in the United States. 

There are some /acune which we hope the erudite 
Royal Librarian at Dresden may see his way to filling 
before the next edition of hia work is called for. A few 
misprints occur—e.g, “ Chalon” for Chdlons, “ Forli” 
for Forli—which can easily be corrected, As he 
evidently, and we think rightly, takes the minimum 
of 50,000 volumes somewhat broadly, and not as one to 
he slavishly adhered to, he might, we cannot but feel, 
have increased the value of his book by giving us the 
statistics of such special libraries as those of the Society 
of Comparative Legislation, Paris, the Geographical 
Society of Lisbon, the Royal Lombard Institute, Milan, 
the Chapter Library, Verona, where the celebrated Gaius 
ia preserved, and other euch rather out-of-the-way col- 
lections, information as to which is not easily to be met 
with. What has already been gathered together by 
Herr Richter gives us the desire that he may long con- 
tinue his most useful labours, 


Men of Kent and Kentishmen. By John Hutchinson, 

(Canterbury, Cross & Jackman.) 
Mr. Hvurcurxson bas compiled a handbook of all those 
personages who, being natives of that famous county, 
have at any time distinguished themselves in any way. 
His tale, full told, extends to only 227 itema, We should 
have thought he might have secured more, He makes 
no pretence to original research, but takes his informa- 
tion from the usual biographical collections, devoting 
half a page or eo to each of his worthies. That Mr. 
Hutchinson does his best to swell out his catalogue 
appears patent from his including Sophia, the infant 
daughter of James I., who, though she only lived three 
days, distinguished herself by getting born at Green- 
wich, 


John Wyclif. By Lewis Sergeant. (Putnam's Sons.) 
WHEN a writer essays once more such a well-worn 
subject as John Wyclif and his times we naturally turn 
to his preface with some curiosity, to see what justifi- 
cation he can plead for his work of apparent supereroga- 
tion, 

We find, then, that this is a response to the imperious 
demand (we had nearly said fad) of the day that every- 
body and everything of importance must be treated as 
one of a series. Wyclif must needs be written up to 
take his predestined niche as one of the “ Heroes of the 
Nations ”"—an excellent series, by the way, if such 
things must be. Mr. Sergeant takes credit to himself 
that he has done something to popularize the picture of 
John Wyclif as an Oxford schoolman and the picture of 
the schoolmen in general as pioneers of the reformation 
of (religion and the revival of learning. He draws 
special attention to the fact that the later echoolmen, 
so far from being bigoted upholders of ancient authority, 
were often of an innovating and revolutionary spirit. It 
was from them that the Doctor Evangelicus inherited 
his intellectual emancipation and independent inquiry. 

We can congratulate Mr. Sergeant on having produced 
« bright and readable narrative in a popular and attrac- 
tive style, and so having fulfilled his purpose. The six 
representative portraits which he brings together for the 
first time are of great interest. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1893 has 
been publigshed by Mr. J. 8. Phillips, of Fleet Street, 


The position of this work as the most convenient and 
trustworthy in its class remains unassailed. The present 
is the twenty-third annual issue, and all conccivable pains 
have been taken to secure accuracy. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

CLassicaL.— 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. 
Horace, ‘ Epistola ad Pisonee,’ 1!. 102, 103. 

E, T. M.— 

It never was within her mind 
To play so false a part, 
But evil ’s wrought from want of thought 
As well as waut of heart. 
Hood, ‘The Lady's Dream.” 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—ut the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Ooms BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 

—HEN SOTHERAN & O0., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand. 

Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBKARLES, or Smaller Col. 

lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value ia 

emovais without trouble or expense to seliers. i 

and Ar . Established 
Teleg address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 
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BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
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RIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, in 8vo. size, 
and appropriately bouna, price 7s. 60, 


MEDIEVAL LORE: 


AN EPITOME OF THE SCIENCE, GEOGRAPHY, 
ANIMAL AND PLANT FOLK-LORE, AND 
MYTH OF THE MIDDLE AGE. 

Being Classified Gleanings from the Encyclopedia of 
Bartholomew Anglicus on the ‘ Properties of Things.’ 


Edited by ROBERT STEELE. 


With a Preface by WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of ‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ &c. 

* Illustrates one of the best methods of making us realize 
the life and thought of a long-past epoch. The extracts 
given are delightiul. Even ordinary readers will find a 
quaint charm in the way legend, folk-lore, and actual know- 
ledge are mixed up in Bartholomew's descriptions.” 

Bookman, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY.” 

In feap. 8vo. tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound 
in olive cloth, price 4s. 6¢.; hand-made paper, Roxburgh 
binding, 7s. 6d.; Large-Paper Copies, 21s. net. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


A CHAPTER IN THE “ HISTORY OF HUMAN ERROR.” 


By HENRY B, WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


In the present volume of the ‘* BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY” 
Mr. Wheatley has — = together an interesting collection 
of instances of literary blundering, mostly humorous, gleaned 
from many fields and different times. These are classified 
under various appropriate subjects, interesting to the biblio- 
phile, and connected by a running thread of comment and 
explanation, 


SYLVANUS URBAN ON THE COUNTIES 
OF ENGLAND. 

Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. each; hand-made paper, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. 
net; Large Paper (50 only), 21s. net. The Roxburgh and 
Large-Paper Editions of this Work are only sold in Sets. 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Part I. containing BERKSHIRE—BEDFORDSHIRE— 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Part II, containing CAMBRIDGESHIRE—CHESHIRE 

—CORNWALL—CUMBERLAND. 

Part III. containing DORSETSHIRE—DERBYSHIRE 
—DEVONSHIRE. 

Being the New Volumes of the 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F-.S.A. 

This section of the “GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY ” is particularly interesting as giving an accurate 
record of the Principal Seats of the Local Gentry, the Birth- 
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‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 
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BRAND & CO.'S 
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BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


places of Noted Inhabitants, &c., and other information 
which cannot be found elsewhere, and which is invaluable 
to the Local Historian, the Genealogist, and the Student of 
our Country’s Progress. 

“The editor has performed his work with accuracy and 
discretion, while the method of classification is excellent.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Not a dull line is there in the work, and the whole 

constitutes pleasant and edifying reading.” 
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| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
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tively read their accompanying directions, which are propounded in the 
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DRAMA—Gossip. 


SHILLING. 
MARCH 11, 


BARRY'S STUDIES in CORSICA. 

SACHARISSA 

TILLY on the GREAT ENIGMA 

DEAN SWIFT and his WRITINGS 

NEW NOVELS—The Sorceress; Rujub the Juggler; The Story of 

} John Trevennick ; Life's Tapestry, or Homes and Hearths ; ¥ 
Verner’s Flight, A Study in ‘Temptations; Keith Deramore , 
Morris Julian's Wife; Babette Vivian Sacurs 

The HOUSE of LORDS and UPPER HOUSES. 

ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘SCANDAL about QUEEN ELIZARETH "—M. HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE 
TAINE—Mr. LECKY on the EAKL of WHARTON—CAMDEN'S 
‘BRITANNIA '—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON—ENGLISH 
AUTHORS and AMERICAN PUBLISHERS—BECKE'S and TA- 
VERNER'S BIBLES—The ROLLS of the KINGS COURT under 

| RICHARD I 
| LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE— Entomological Literature , The Spring Publishing Season ; 
Societies Meetings, Gossip 
FINE ARTS—Coins of the Moghul Fmperors; A Cabal Portrait; 
Minor Exhibitions ; Gossip. 
MU Concerts and Oratorios; Gossip; Performances 
ex 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


MARCH 25, 

RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 

| An OFFICER of the LONG PARLIAMENT. 

The DEER PARKS of ENGLAND. 

| The STANFORD DICTIONARY. 

| NEW NOVE LS—A Mere Cipher; Between Two yt A Secret of 
the Past; From One Generation to Another; The Tragedy of Ida 
Noble; A Wild Wooing; A Tale that is Told ; ‘Ships that pass in the 
Night; That Hated Saxon; Dollars are Trumps; The Private Life 
of an Eminent Politician ; Le Secret du P: récepteur. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW ROOKS. 

The PRACTICE of “LIFTING” at EASTER—LEIGH HUNT on 
HIMSELF —SALE— AUTHORS and EDITORS—SPRING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Astronomical Literature; Geographical Notes; Societies ; 
Meetings ,; Gossip 

FINE a py | Manuals; Pictures and Sculptures for the 
Academy ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—New Educational Works ;  eaama Rach's Trumpet Parts ; 

Gossip; Performances Next 

DRAMA~— Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; 


Or of all Newsagents. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and eg by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturdey, March 2%, 
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